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THE PROBLEM OF S. JOHN. 
BY THE HON. RALPH SHIRLEY. 


Ir has been assumed until a comparatively recent date that 
the author of the Fourth Gospel was John, the brother of 
James and son of Zebedee, the apostle of Jesus Christ, and 
that this said John died in extreme old age at Ephesus ; or 
that, failing the apostle’s actual authorship of the Gospel, 
the Gospel in question was written from notes dictated by 
him to one of his disciples in Asia Minor. 

Tradition also maintains that this same John, when exiled 
to Patmos, wrote also, under divine inspiration, the Book 
of Revelation. It is, however, quite impossible, in view of 
the internal evidence, to credit the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel and the Book of Revelation to the same individual ; 
the standpoint of the two writers has nothing in common, 
and, in addition to this, the Greek style of the Gospel is 
far more cultured than that of the Book of Revelation and 
points unmistakably to a different hand. 

This, however, is not all. There is strong reason to believe 
in the first place that John, the brother of James, never left 
Palestine, and, in the second, that he died a violent death 
at the hands of the Jews, thus sharing at a later date the 
fate of his brother James. 

A prediction of his death is put into the mouth of Jesus 
in Mark c. 10 vv. 35-40, and in Matthew c. 20 vv. 20-23. 
Jesus says in reply to a request of James and John that they 
might sit on His right hand and on His left when He 
_ came in His glory, ‘ Ye shall drink indeed of my cup and be 
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baptised with the baptism that I am baptised with ; but to sit 
on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give, but 
it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared of my 
Father.’ 

The obvious meaning of this is that the apostles James and 
John should both meet with a martyr’s death as did their 
Master, and as a matter of fact, we know that James did so. 
This incident is referred to in Acts c. 12 v. 2, where it is 
said that Herod killed James the brother of John with the 
sword. 

It would naturally be assumed in view of the words 
ascribed to Jesus that John was destined to meet with a 
similar fate, and indeed we have some remarkable evidence 
to this effect. Though the writings of Papias, Bishop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia in the early part of the second century, 
have perished, some fragments of his Expositions of the 
Sayings of the Lord quoted by Eusebius and Philip of Side, 
a church historian of the sixth century, are still extant. 
One of these is to the effect that ‘John the Apostle was put 
to death by the Jews, thus plainly fulfilling along with his 
brother the prophecy of Christ regarding them.’ 

This statement is also quoted by Georgius Hamartolus, a 
monkish chronicler of the tenth century, and is confirmed 
by a note in the Syrian Martyrology (dated a.p. 411) which 
contains the following entries of martyrs whose deaths are 
to be commemorated: ‘Dec. 27, John and James the 
apostles in Jerusalem.’ (Jerusalem being presumably given 
as the place in which they suffered martyrdom.) Similarly, 
a further entry under date December 28 gives the martyrdom 
of ‘Paul and Simon Cephas, the crown of the apostles of 
our Lord, in the city of Rome.’ 

We have a further confirmation from another source, 
that of Aphrahat, Metropolitan of Nineveh, who in his 
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homily entitled De Persecutione, dated about A.D. 343, refers 
to various Christians who suffered martyrdom in the follow- 
ing words : * Great and excellent is the martyrdom of Jesus. 
To Him followed the faithful martyr Stephen whom the 
Jews stoned, Simon also and Paul were perfect martyrs ; 
James and John trod in the footsteps of their Master Christ,’ 
the implication obviously being that James and John, like 
Stephen, Peter and Paul, suffered martyrdom. 

It is implied elsewhere that John remained in Palestine 
while Paul and Barnabas devoted themselves to the con- 
version of the Gentiles. (See Galatians c. 2 v..9.) Nor is 
there any suggestion that he subsequently changed his 
mind in this respect. 

Against these very definite statements is the long-standing 
tradition to the effect that John the apostle, the son of 
Zebedee, lived to be an old man and became a pillar of the 
Church in Asia Minor, eventually passing away at Ephesus, 
The presence of a leader of the Christian Church at Ephesus 
whose name was John is so persistent that it is impossible to 
ignore it, but the question arises, was this John the apostle ? 

Now, Papias, in another frequently quoted fragment 
which has been preserved by Eusebius, alludes in the same 
context to two different Johns. In reference to the 
enquiries he had made with regard to the life and work 
of Jesus, he says : 

“If anywhere, anyone should come, who had companied 
with the Elders, I ascertained the sayings of these Elders, 
what Andrew or what Peter had said, or what Philip or 
what Thomas or James or what John or Matthew or any 
other of the disciples of the Lord had said ; and also what 
Aristion and John the Elder, the disciples of the Lord, say. 
For I supposed that the things to be derived from books 
were not of such profit to me as the things derived from 
the living and abiding voice.’ 
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Here it is clear that we have not only reference to John 
the brother of James who had passed away at the time 
that these observations were made, but also to another 
John the Elder who apparently still survived, as implied in 
the present tense that is used in regard to him. 

Beyond this, it is plain that a certain John, who lived in 
Asia Minor, is identified in tradition with the ‘ Beloved 
Disciple’ who figures in the pages of the Fourth Gospel. 
If this identification is correct, it is possible that the John 
in question was a mere youth at the date of the Crucifixion. 

It may be conjectured that in course of time the traditions 
in reference to the two Johns became inextricably confused 
and that it was finally assumed that they related to one 
individual. Dr. Latimer Jackson observes in his Problem of 
the Fourth Gospel : + 


“The Gospel, beyond all reasonable doubt, originated in 
Asia Minor and a stream of tradition must be reckoned 
with which goes near to prove that John the apostle lived 
his life and died a martyr’s death in Palestine.’ ‘ Whoever 
he was,’ says this author, ‘the Evangelist was assuredly a 
Jew by birth and early training ; he was in all probability 
a Jew of Palestine who at some period or other had quitted 
his Palestinian home, and after much travel, had found 
himself on the soil of Asia Minor. . .. Beyond all ques- 
tion, he was a man of soul and brain, of a contemplative 
turn of mind, in touch with Greek philosophy and versed 
in Alexandrian speculation ; a philosopher and theologian.’ 


His character and intellectual outlook do not recall in the 
least degree those of John the son of Zebedee, who, from 
what we learn of him in the Synoptic Gospels, appears to 
have been rather the stormy petrel of the apostolic circle. 


1 The Problem of the Fourth Gospel, by H. Latimer Jackson, D.D., 
Cambridge University Press. 
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A further question necessarily arises, assuming, as I think 
we are bound to do, that John the Elder was the disciple 
who became a pillar of the Church of Asia Minor, and 
spent his declining years in Ephesus. Was he actually the 
author of the Fourth Gospel? or was it written by one 
of the circle of his intimate disciples: If written by him, 
the indication points to the fact that he must have written 
it in his extreme old age. The date of the Gospel can 
hardly have been earlier than the first decade of the second 
century and was very possibly appreciably later. Is it not 
more probable that John the Elder was the inspirer of this 
Gospel which was written from notes of conversations 
taken down from his dictation by one of his disciples after 
his death, who had, it may be assumed, imbibed some- 
thing of the spiritual outlook of his Teacher? If so, the 
guess may be hazarded that the references in this Gospel 
to the ‘ Beloved Disciple’ and ‘that other Disciple’ who 
remains unnamed, refer to this John who in his very early 
manhood was one of the disciples of Jesus, and who on 
account of his youth and lack of position among them did 
not arouse the jealousy of the twelve, which might other- 
wise have been anticipated owing to the marked preference 
shown to him by his Master. 

There is considerable difficulty in assuming that if John 
the Elder were actually the author of the Gospel, he would 
have constantly referred to himself in the terms in which 
‘that other Disciple ’ is so frequently alludedto. Assuming 
that the Gospel was written by a devoted disciple of John 
the Elder, these references to his beloved teacher would 
appear natural enough. 

There are indications that the Fourth Gospel was not, in 
the first instance, as readily accepted as authoritative as the 
other three, and its ascription to John the apostle was 
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doubtless in the nature of an attempt to secure its recog- 
nition as a no less reliable source than the earlier Gospels. 

As regards this authorship, a further point arises when 
we come to consider the problem presented by the Book 
of Revelation. Now the initial chapters of this remarkable 
book point unmistakably to its having been written by one 
who was looked upon as the supreme head of the Churches 
of Asia Minor. The book (it will be remembered) com- 
mences as follows : 


“The Revelation of Jesus Christ which God gave him to 
show unto his servants, even the things which must shortly 
come to pass; and he sent and signified it by his angel 
unto his servant John, who gave witness of the word of 
God and of the testimony of Jesus Christ even of all things 
that he saw. Blessed is he that readeth and they that hear 


the word of the prophecy and keep the things that are 
written therein, for the time is at hand.’ 


Now it will be noticed in the first instance that this book 
purports to be a definite revelation of Jesus Christ to his 
* Servant John ’ and the preamble is followed by a greeting 
of the said John to the seven Churches which are in Asia. 
To each of the angels (or bishops) of these churches he has 
a separate message couched in language of a most authori- 
tative kind, a language which unmistakably conveys the 
idea of an archbishop addressing his subordinates. Such 
language, even though claiming to be a message from the 
Master, could hardly be addressed to the Bishops of the 
Seven Churches of Asia Minor except by one who was 
looked upon as their supreme head. Now there was no 
one who could be held to correspond to this description 
except John of Ephesus. He was the sole survivor of those 
who had known Jesus during his lifetime. He lived at 
Ephesus and must have been regarded by the Christians of 
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Asia Minor with an especial reverence over and above all 
the Bishops of the Asiatic Church. 

Tradition has it that he was present in Rome during the 
persecution of the Church under Domitian, that he was 
tortured and subsequently exiled to Patmos, an island near 
the coast of Asia Minor, which we know from other sources 
was used as a place of banishment by the Roman Emperors, 
What then more likely than that he should have taken 
advantage of his term of exile to indict a denunciation of 
Rome, as the persecuting power of the Church of Christ 2 

It will be noted also that in this preamble the fact is twice 
emphasised that the predictions made are of things which 
must shortly come to pass inasmuch as ‘The time is at 
hand.’ This at once rules out all those fantastic interpreta- 
tions with regard to the number of the Beast with which 
students of eschatology are so familiar. 

Now if we are right in accepting the very plausible sup- 
position that the author of ‘The Book of Revelation’ was 
none other than the John of Ephesus referred to by Papias 
as John the Elder and not one of the Twelve Apostles, but 
a youthful disciple who found especial favour in his Master’s 
eyes and who after his Master’s crucifixion left Palestine 
and finally settled in Asia Minor and preached the Gospel 
there and, outliving all others who had known Jesus, became 
regarded in an especial sense as a supreme authority and 
pillar of the Church, we have a clue to the meaning and 
interpretation of the Book of Revelation which nothing 
else can adequately supply. We have also a further, though 
much less certain, clue to the source and origin of the 
Fourth Gospel. This, as we have seen, could not have been 
indited by the same hand as the Book of Revelation. John 
the Elder of Ephesus is therefore ruled out as its author. 
The whole atmosphere of the Gospel and especially the 
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preamble with its reference to the Logos or ‘Word,’ point 
to its authorship emanating from a presumably Jewish 
Christian who had settled in Asia Minor and was saturated 
with the Alexandrian philosophy of the day and especially 
with the writings of Philo and his conception of the Logos 
or ‘Second God.’ Where should we be more likely to 
find such a writer than in the entourage of John the Elder 
at Ephesus? A youthful disciple of John, perhaps of mixed 
Jewish and Greek parentage, he idealises his Master and 
absorbs his teaching with enthusiasm, but in so doing he 
does not forget the Greek philosophy of the Alexandrian 
school which has been the dominant influence of his early 
education ; and finally, after his Master’s death in extreme 
old age, he weaves together the Christian teaching of John 
with the philosophy of Alexandria steeping them both in 
his own mystical conceptions of the Christ and, taking full 
advantage of the notes of incidents and localities which he 
had written down at the feet of the sole survivor of those 
who had known Jesus in the flesh, he evolves a spiritual 
version, partly fact and partly idealised fancy, of the story 
already told by others with an entirely different intellectual 
outlook than himself and, in the forefront of the narrative, 
places his idealised Christ and, after him, but still more 
prominent than the Twelve Apostles, he sketches in a 
portrait of his own revered teacher, unnamed indeed but 
handed down to all later generations as ‘ that other Disciple ’ 
or, more significantly still, as ‘the Disciple whom Jesus 
loved.’ 

What then must we conclude as to the work (presumably) 
penned by that Disciple himself, ‘ The Book of the Revela- 
tion of St. John the Divine ’—and what of the much- 
disputed problem of the Beast with seven heads whose 
number was six hundred three score and six ? 
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Taking up the position which we have adopted—that the 
book was written by John the Elder as an exile at Patmos 
driven forth from Rome during the Christian Persecution 
under Domitian and fulminating his denunciations of the 
persecuting Roman Empire under the pseudonym of 
‘Babylon the Great’ from his place of exile—we are able 
to interpret the Beast with seven heads as the allegorised 
master of Rome, the arch persecutor, first incarnate in the 
person of Nero and secondly in the person of Domitian, 
who revived the Neronian persecution of the Christians 
and was regarded by John of Ephesus as a sort of Nero 
redivivus. 

‘Here is wisdom,’ says the author of this mysterious 
communication, ‘let him that hath understanding count 
the number of the Beast, for it is the number of a Man 
and his number is six hundred three score and six.’ The 
clue to this number lies in the correspondence between 
numerals and Hebrew (not Greek) letters. In both Greek 
and Hebrew each letter corresponds to a numeral. Many 
have been misled into taking the Greek letters in terms of 
numerals instead of the Hebrew. But the actual interpreta- 
tion admits of no doubt. It is in fact proved by a variant 
reading which gives 616 instead of 666. For whereas 
N (e) ron K (e) s(a)r, as the letters of the Greek appellation 
Négwv Kaicag would be transliterated into Hebrew, gives us 
numerically 50 + 200 + 6 + 50+ 100 + 60 + 200= 666, 
if we take the Latin spelling of the Emperor’s name ‘ Nero’ 
(omitting the last consonant numerically representing 50), 
we obtain the number of 616 instead. Such a coincidence 
could hardly be claimed as the result of accident. Nero 
then is the Beast par excellence, but in a general sense he is 
the Beast as head of the persecuting Roman Empire. 
When therefore this persecution is renewed under Domitian, 
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that Emperor appears in the light of Nero, the persecutor 
of the Christians, come to life once more. The Beast 
has seven heads. “The seven heads,’ says the Apocalypse 


(c. 17, v. 9), ‘are seven mountains’ (i.e. the seven hills of 
Rome) and (also) they are seven kings, ic. the seven 
successive heads of the Roman Empire, Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, Titus. ‘The five are 
fallen, the one is, the other is not yet come; and when 
he cometh he must continue a little while, and the Beast 
that was and is not, is himself also an eighth ’ (i.e. Domitian 
the successor of Titus who is in effect, on this hypothesis, 
Nero redivivus, and (prophesies John of Ephesus) “he 
goeth into perdition.’ He was in fact assassinated A.D. 95. 

Now it is clear from this that the Book of Revelation 
purports to be written in the reign of Vespasian, for the 
author says, * The one (i.e. the sixth) is,’ that is to say, he is 
now on the imperial throne. ‘The other is not yet come 
and when he cometh he must continue a little while’ (i.e. 
Titus, who in fact reigned under two years). ‘The eighth 
(Domitian) is of the seven,’ that is, he follows Titus the 
seventh Emperor. The author, we may assume, wrote 
after Domitian’s assassination or he would "have hardly 
have used the expression “he goeth into perdition,’ but the 
suggestion intended is that the book was penned before 
these events (i.e. before the premature death of Titus and 
the assassination of his successor). It in fact purports, as 
indicated above, to have been written in the reign of 
Vespasian. This, as we know, was a familiar literary device 
of those days, of which the Book of Daniel, written long 
after the occurrences which it predicted, is a well-recognised 
example. 

This interpretation indeed gives us the clue to the date 
of the Book of Revelation, which we may put down at 
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approximately A.D. 96—within a year of Domitian’s assassina- 
tion. The idea of regarding Domitian as Nero redivivus 
was doubtless originally suggested to John of Ephesus by 
the fact that after Nero’s suicide in A.D. 68 rumours were 
current throughout the Roman Empire that he was not 
really dead, and advantage was taken of this by various 
impostors, one of whom raised a revolt in the West of 
Asia Minor and another appeared during the reign of Titus. 
In fact all sorts of fantastic stories grew up round the name 
of one whose violence and evil deeds had filled the whole 
Roman world with terror. The author of the Book of 
Revelation portrays him as one that ‘was and is not and 
is about to come’ again in the guise of another persecuting 
Emperor, namely, Domitian. Thus too he is allegorically 
alluded to as one who ‘hath the stroke of the sword and 
lived,’ the reference being to the manner of Nero’s suicide. 
One point should be animadverted to, namely, that the 
interregnum after the death of Nero, a period of civil war 
during which first one claimant was proclaimed Emperor 
and then another and no one was able to retain the position 
until the triumph of Vespasian, is tacitly ignored in the 
list of Emperors, and Vespasian is regarded as the successor 
to Nero and therefore the sixth of the seven Emperors. 
We may in fact assume that the tradition that the Book 
of Revelation was written during John’s exile in Patmos is 
correct. The Book breathes throughout an intense spirit of 
indignation at the ruthless Emperor, the horrors of whose 
persecution of the early Christian Church were naturally 
fresh in the mind of the writer. The date of the writing 
of the book, it may be added, is confirmed by a state- 
ment of Irenzus, who makes it coincide with Domitian’s 
death. 
The clue to these passages has been missed through a 
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failure to realise the fact that much of what is written here 
is in the nature of a prophecy after the event. Once this is 
recognised the whole interpretation of these cryptic allusions 
becomes perfectly clear. 

As to whether John of Ephesus, the author of the Book 
of Revelation, is in reality to be identified with the Disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and whether the portrait of him is, as 
I have surmised, from the pen of an ardent and admiring 
disciple written after his death, is of course in the nature 
of a conjecture, one of many that have been made as to 
the identity of the ‘Beloved Disciple.’ I would merely 
suggest that the conjecture fits in with the probabilities of 
the case and has more to be said for it than any other of 
the ingenious surmises that have so far been brought forward. 
In spite of the opinion voiced by many ecclesiastics, it is 
not to be thought of that the author of the book would 
have had the temerity, not to say the conceit, to allude to 
himself in such very flattering terms. If we reject the 
hypothesis of John of Ephesus the claim of John the 
Apostle has much to be said in its favour. This claim is 
greatly strengthened if we get rid of the stumbling block 
of his assumed authorship of the Fourth Gospel. The 
concluding paragraphs of the final chapter are admittedly 
a later addition and point unmistakably to the fact that its 
authorship was called in question at a very early period 
and that it was found necessary to add a statement with a 
view to emphasising its genuine character. 
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THE UNICORN. 


Go, Unicorn, to your black shades again, 

Where eagerly the white, cold flowers bloom 

Beneath the cypress tree. Go back once more 

To those dark shadows, where the sunlight falls 
Briefly upon your ivory sides, and horn 

Of gold, and on your small, round, golden hooves. 
There shall you call, and from the mandrake swamps, 
Where nightly the enchanted leaves spring forth 

The unicorns shall come. Mostly pure white, 

But some dark as the cypress trees, or gold, 

Burning within the shadows. There too dwells 

The immortal Ram, his gleaming fleece on fire, 

And five great centaurs, silver from the mists 

Shall rise to greet you, shaking from their manes 
The dews of living waters, and green Moly 

That grows in the deep shade. Go, Unicorn, 

From this harsh day that mocks you with its life, 
Into the purer darkness, where still flames 

The Phenix. Go where the white horses graze 
With the winged winds, where truth is but a dream, 
And old Greece has not lost her pure belief, 

Nor the once childlike faith its holy dream, 

Where saints still tread on flames and smile from fire, 
And walk unharmed with dragons through the night. 
Go, Unicorn, this unbelieving day 

Will shrivel your gold horns, your light round hooves 
Seek your dark shades, graze where the white flowers bloom 
Ere men have called your silver mane a cloud, 

And your bright amber eyes the sun’s brief falling. 
MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 














THE DESCENDANT OF LUCULLUS. 
A TRUE EXPERIENCE. 


BY GEOFFREY BRET HARTE. 


As I look back upon this unique experience, it assumes an 
air of unreality, and I sometimes wonder if, after all, it was 
a magnificent illusion ; the result, perhaps, of poring too 
many hours over a delightful old book I once picked up, 
majestically entitled Manuel de l’Art Culinaire de France. 
Written in those distant days when appetites were more 
hearty, digestions smoother, and life easier than in our 
harried generation, it has frequently fired my imagination 
and consoled me after a quarrel with the cook over an 
indifferent meal. 

Then again, I am tempted to go back and see for myself, 
but wisdom prevents me. It would be foolish to tempt 
Providence that had once been so lavish. Such an experi- 
ence, I feel sure, could never be repeated, and to try to 
recapture it might be to shatter that first precious memory. 

It began in Geneva at a bachelors’ dinner. As a begin- 
ning it could not have been more pleasant, although my 
host, an inveterate raconteur, had only one failing in his 
prodigious memory, the fact that he had told his stories 
so often before. It was a reunion of gourmets to which 
friendship alone had entitled me to be invited; gourmets 
to whom the old axiom ‘ one must eat to live and not live 
to eat” was anathema. They had raised this function to a 
subtle art. 

My neighbour at table was a Frenchman who had passed 
the best years of his life in Russia, in the “ good old days’ 
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before the revolution. His memories were entirely gastro- 
nomic, also fantastic and, like those of the angler, not wholly 
credible. When our host gave him a chance he told us 
some of them in that polished, exquisitely precise way with 
which the cultured Latin mind expresses itself. His apo- 
plectic colouring and his embonpoint lent to them, I must 
say, a convincing air of truth. 

“It is a sad fact,’ he concluded, ‘that jazz and cocktails 
have dulled the palate of the younger generation, making 
it insensible to the great traditions. Yet I ask you,’-—he 
turned to me, raising his glass a little towards the light— 
‘what could be more conducive to the joy of living than 
exquisite dishes and a wine of rare vintage such as this?” 

As the following morning I was leaving for Paris by car 
and my route was taking me through some of the most 
famous gastronomic provinces of France, I ventured to hope 
that the traditions to which he referred were not quite dead. 
His bright eyes twinkled with amusement in their enormous 
setting. ‘Ah, pardon, Monsieur, but I did not say that. 
The art is not dead, it is merely more difficult to find.’ 
Politely he enquired about my itinerary, and as we rose 
from table, he tore a leaf from a little note-book, and 
scribbling something, folded it up and handed it to me 
with an air of secrecy, saying, “It will be sufficient, Mon- 
sieur, to mention my name.’ This magic talisman revealed 
itself to be an address in Dijon, through which I was pass- 
ing, and as a delicate attention, in case I should forget it, 
he had added his name below. 

Dijon is a town I am well acquainted with, for in one 
of its back streets there is an old book-shop from whose 
dusty shelves many of my prized possessions have come. 
It is kept by a wizened old man who wears a black silk 
skull cap, and circular starched cuffs that protrude from the 
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frayed sleeves of his ancient redingote. On my previous 
visits to the city I had always returned to the hotel for 
meals, but this time I intended to try the new place. As 
it was in a part of the town unfamiliar to me, I handed 
the old man the piece of paper and asked for information. 

He peered through his steel-rimmed spectacles at the 
address. Of course he could tell me the way, he said, but 
as for the restaurant, well, it was hardly one to be recom- 
mended. ‘As Monsieur knows, the best place to eat is at 
his hotel. Cuisine renommé! Cave célébre!’ Ithanked him 
and, neglecting his advice, set out in the direction he had 
indicated. 

The little square given on the address was not very pre- 
possessing, although it was not lacking in local colour. A 
variety of washing flapped gaily from window to window, 
suspended from a network of string. There were several 
cafés, but it was not until I had made a minute examina- 
tion of every doorway that I came to a dilapidated entrance 
with the sign: ‘ Restaurant au Ier Etage.’ It did not look 
inviting and I wondered if I would not be better advised 
to return to my hotel with its cuisine renommé and its cave 
célebre. 

This impression was confirmed after I had ascended the 
dingy staircase and found myself ina dark, shabby, and none 
too clean room which reeked reminiscently of former meals. 
A solitary commis-voyageur in a black suit, his napkin tucked 
under his chin, was eating audibly. A waiter approached 
and indicated without enthusiasm a row of empty tables. 

It dawned upon me suddenly that I had been made a 
fool of, and my sense of humour was not at the moment 
equal to appreciating the subtlety of my French acquaint- 
ance’s little joke. It was clear that being a foreigner, I was 
not, in his eyes, eligible to appreciate the delicacy of the 
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French palate, and this was his way of indicating it. I 
could imagine what a witty anecdote he would make of 
it, to the delight of his friends. Then I remembered he 
had said, “Mention my name.’ 

It could do no harm to send for the proprietor. He 
arrived, after taking his time, visibly annoyed at being dis- 
turbed. He evidently considered himself a person of some 
importance. About to turn on my heel, I explained that 
his restaurant had been recommended to me, no doubt by 
mistake, and told him by whom. 

Had I suddenly drawn a revolver and shouted ‘ Hands 
up,’ I could not have produced a more prodigious effect. 
For a moment he stood petrified, then bowing from the 
waist, dissolved into a torrent of apologies. 

‘Ah! But why did not Monsieur advise me that he 
was going to honour me with his presence: Any friend 
of “‘ these gentlemen ” must be served with the very best, 
and I have nothing,’ he moaned, raising his hands in des- 
pair, “absolutely nothing.’ 

Equally amazed at this sudden change in our relations, 
I hastened to tell him that a simple meal would be quite 
sufficient, but he had already gone off into another paroxysm 
of lamentation. ‘Two hours, two little hours, Monsieur 
shall give me,’ he pleaded. ‘It is not long to wait, n’est- 
ce-pas? Then Monsieur shall return and all shall be ready.’ 

Seeing his distress, I readily agreed and filled in the time 
with another stroll and an apéritif, meditating on the way 
upon the magic effect of my friend’s name, and mentally 
apologising for having wronged him. In this manner I 
developed a healthy appetite and an undisguised curiosity 
as to the manner in which it was to be satisfied. 

Upon my return, the little restaurant was crowded with 
people who had already finished eating, to judge by the 
VOL. 155.—No. 926. II 
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cloud of smoke that filled the air. It was not exactly the 
atmosphere in which to enjoy a good dinner. No sooner, 
however, had the waiter caught sight of me, than he sprang 
forward and with great deference hustled me through 
another door, down a narrow passage and into a private 
room. What met my eyes was certainly a surprise ! 

The room was small; the walls horribly ornate with 
crimson brocade. A single gilded armchair occupied the 
centre, and before it was a table exquisitely laid. Nothing 
could have presented a greater contrast to the room than 
this table. Handsome silver and crystal glistened on a 
snow-white cloth. Flowers, no doubt from the hand of 
Madame, the proprietor’s wife, decorated but did not over- 
load it. And what an array of glasses, forks and knives 
there were ! 

As I stood gazing at this scene, Madame entered. Small, 
middle-aged and corpulent, she wore a black silk dress of 
the kind reserved for special occasions. She greeted me 
with easy assurance tinged with respect, the air of one long 
accustomed to waiting upon royalty. As a friend of ces 
messieurs, she said, I was no doubt aware that her husband 
was attending to the cuisine in person. As I complimented 
her upon the flowers, she flushed with pride, then remem- 
bering her réle, led me to the gilded chair with the air of 
an ambassadress. 

Then began the most amazing dinner to which I have 
ever sat down. A little to my right, Madame stood, and 
under her critical eye the waiter was metamorphosed into 
a model of attention. A dish of caviare was presented, and 
if Dijon had been on the Volga, it could not have been 
more perfect. At a discreet signal from Madame, a dusty 
bottle was uncorked and its amber fluid poured into one 
of my array of glasses. 
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No, certainly, my leg was not being pulled, and my 
amazement increased as the meal progressed. A Bisque 
d’Homard appeared which could only have been prepared 
by a cordon bleu, and this was followed by a delicious dish 
of mountain trout. Another venerable bottle was opened 
and another glass of exquisite vintage poured. ‘ Monsieur 
shall not drink from the wine-list,’ the proprietor’s wife 
declared. ‘Monsieur shall drink from the special cri re- 
served for “these gentlemen.” ’ They were indeed the 
quintessence of the great cellars of France: Pouilly 1874, 
Chateau Mouton-Rothschild 1870, and Chateau Filhot 1864. 

I was not supplied with a menu, but every new course 
was ushered in by Madame, who announced the contents 
and stood by while I was being served. After a swift, 
experienced glance at the table to see that all was as it 
should be, she motioned to the waiter and both of them 
left the room; the door was softly closed and I was left 
to feast in solitary splendour. This, Madame explained, 
was the manner in which ces messieurs desired to be served. 

Who ‘ these gentlemen’ were, I had not the faintest idea, 
and when dinner reached its zenith with a roast pheasant 
on a canapé of truffles, I no longer dared to ask. My ignor- 
ance might cause me to be driven like an impostor into 
the street. Over the Fois-gras en Serviette and a crisp Salade 
d’Endives 1 decided to hold my peace and do my investi- 
gating later. 

At this point, the door opened again, but instead of 
Madame there loomed into view a magnificent apparition, 
the proprietor himself in his full chef’s regalia. Beneath a 
white jacket flowed an ample skirt-like apron, while the 
immaculate bonnet sat like a crown upon his head. A 
second little table was introduced laden with liqueur bottles. 
His work in the kitchen done, he had come to prepare 
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before me the Crépes Suzette, his last chef-d’ceuvre. Each 
crépe was flavoured with a different liqueur, after which, 
according to the traditional rite, I had to choose a final one 
prepared with the liqueur I had preferred. When everything 
had been noiselessly removed and coffee served, the cream 
of his cellar was produced : a bottle of Armagnac 1810. 

To my amazement, when the bill for this feast was pre- 
sented, it was unbelievably moderate. If gain played no 
part in this remarkable dinner nor in the respect with which 
it had been served, what then was the answer to the riddle : 

That night in the seclusion of my hotel bedroom, over 
a bottle of Vichy as a precaution against the penalty for 
over-indulgence, I unburdened my curiosity in a letter to 
my Swiss host. After asking him to thank our mutual 
friend for my remarkable experience, I begged him to tell 
me in confidence his true identity, and also who were 
‘these gentlemen ’ among whom he was evidently such an 
important personage. 

Three days later in Paris, his answer awaited me. 


“Your modern Aladdin,’ it ran, ‘is the descendant of 
Lucullus. Did you not know? He is a member of that 
famous Club des Cent, whose hundred devotees live to main- 
tain the great gastronomic traditions of the past. They 
scour France in search of hidden talent, and . . . keep their 
discoveries to themselves. A great chef, like the true 
artist,’ the letter continued, ‘respects the connoisseur. As 
a guest of “these gentlemen” you have commanded it. 
No doubt, cher ami, you have likewise merited it. In any 
case, consider yourself fortunate and be wary of your secret, 
for Fame has spoilt many an artist !’ 


Perhaps he is right. It would indeed be a pity to return 
some day and find it all changed—a gilded porter before 
a revolving door, red plush seats, food of indifferent quality, 
and a thousand-franc bill at the exit. 
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(Being extracts from the diary of the District Commissioner, 
Wangabumba, Gassabagga Colony, British East Africa.) 


BY KENNETH AUSTIN. 


I. 

May 12th. 

DECIDE to go on safari to the Buduhudu chiefdom to in- 
vestigate alleged malpractices of the Chief. As there is no 
motor road shall have to walk. Will take me three days 
to get there, so should be pleasant change from the office. 
Tell local headman to get me porters. Boys instructed to 
have loads ready at 5 a.m. to-morrow for early start before 
sunrise. 


May 13th. 
Boys ready at 7 a.m. Inspect porters. Cheery crowd : 
why, heaven knows! Discard one child of fourteen, one 
octogenarian, and one man with crippled leg. Give local 
headman severe raspberry for producing ineffectuals, and 
send him off to get others. This takes him two hours. 
Returns smelling of drink. Deal out very severe raspberry. 
Safari gets under weigh at 9 a.m., porters singing, good 
path. Feel less disgruntled. After a time ask guide if he 
is going in right direction. No reply. Get angry. Dis- 
cover guide is deaf and dumb. Call for local headman 
with view to laying violent hands on him. Cannot be 
found. Vanished. Obtain new guide. Safari proceeds. 
Get into camp 2 p.m. Porters put up tent. Order safari 
to be ready at 5 a.m. next morning. 
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May 14th. 

My boy, Juma, wakes me 6 a.m. Ask why late. Replies 
very sorry, but asleep. Say that he has no right to be 
asleep at 5 a.m. Replies that of course what I say is quite 
correct, but that sleep is an act of Providence. Cannot 
think of answer to this, and fall asleep again. Boy wakes 
me up half an hour later, saying safari will be late if I don’t 
get up. Get up in dressing-gown to drink tea. Meditate 
on postponing safari and staying in camp for day. Legs 
stiff as pokers, and body requires at least three hours more 
sleep. Decide to go back to bed. Find boy has folded 
up and removed bed. Ask who told him to. Replies that 
I myself said we were going on safari. Unanswerable. 
Breakfast good. Feel better. 

Porters take down tent and line up loads. Inspect loads. 
Find live chicken in the drinking-water can. Most insani- 
tary! Who put it there: My boy, Juma. Ask boy what 
the deuce he means by putting it there. Replies in injured 
tones that he obtained it for my dinner to-night. Order 
that it be conveyed in different manner. We set out at 
8.30 a.m. 

Shortly after starting, see some partridge. Where is the 
gun? Juma has forgotten to get it out. Brings gun-case. 
Find that chicken has been tied on to it. Takes five minutes 
to disentangle chicken and open case. Meanwhile partridge 
flown off. 

Get into camp about 1.30 and sleep till 5 p.m. Decide 
to sit in camp and read till dinner-time. An hour later a 
horrible screeching and clucking heard. Noise shortly 
afterwards augmented by shouting, screaming and yelling 
of apparently considerable number of people. Sounds like 
a riot or unlawful assembly. Try to recall provisions of 
Riot Act. Look up the Laws of the Colony. Index refers 
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me to Vol, III Cap. 163 Sec. 53(b)(i), as amended by Vol. V 
Cap. 184 Sec. 5(m), as amended by Cap. 207 Sec. 17(x) (ix), 
to be read in conjunction with Cap. ... Give it up, and 
go out to see what is afoot. Find that the chicken has 
escaped, and is being pursued by my boy, my cook, twenty- 
five porters, two police askaris, and the local headman. 
Tough, stout-hearted chicken. Gives them a good run, 
but odds against it. A few minutes later hear it screeching 
its last. In due course appears for my consumption. Verily, 
a tough chicken. Tell Juma to wake me at 5 a.m. Turn in. 


May 15th. 

Boy wakes me. Still dark. Thank heaven natives can 
tell the time by instinct. Get up and shave. Shaving most 
painful process owing to sunburn. Remove layer of skin 
along with beard. Sit down to breakfast. Always believe 
in good breakfast before the day’s work, whatever the hour. 
Finish breakfast, and reflect that it should be getting light. 
Boys start packing up loads, porters taking down tent. Sit 
in deck-chair and watch. Strikes me as curious that it does 
not get light. Look at watch—3 a.m. 


II. 
May 16th. 

Get up late, as am now encamped at Buduhudu, and 
determined to rest after exertions of safari. No early rising, 
no curtailed nights. Intend to stay two or three days in- 
vestigating malpractices of Chief of Buduhudu. Annoyed 
to find young Police Inspector, named Jones, from neigh- 
bouring district, camped half a mile away. Pursued by 
civilisation. Even in Buduhudu cannot be alone with 
nature. 

Shaving unadulterated agony owing to ravages of sunburn. 
Begin to remove beard and second layer of skin (first layer 
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went yesterday). Have heard that man has seven skins. In 
five days’ time therefore shall be completely flayed. Un- 
pleasant prospect. Meditate on growing beard. In spite 
of fair hair can grow excellent red beard. Attractive colour. 
Feel however that young Jones might think me slack. 
Essential to keep up appearances in the bush, retain full 
self-respect, prestige of the white man, etc. Second layer 
removed. 

Temper ragged. Breakfast. Feel slightly better. Long 
interview with Chief of Buduhudu. Feel worse. Jones 
appears. Evidently young man of intense energy. Feel 
worse still. Says that his great ambition is to shoot a lion. 
Hears that there are many lions round here. Intends to 
obtain native hut on outskirts of village, make loop-holes 
in wall, tie up cow outside as decoy. Would I join him in 
the enterprise? Feels certain that I would not miss such an 
opportunity for sport. Do not feel so certain myself. 
Says he had relied on me, knowing my reputation as well- 
known sportsman. Unanswerable. Most annoying young 
man. Ask if hut is strongly built, and impossible for lion 
to enter. Assures me that it is. Reply that I am not really 
interested, having shot, of course, a good many lion in my 
time, but will come for sport. Reflect that this not alto- 
gether divorced from truth, as I did once shoot a lion in 
mistake for a hyzna. 

Jones reappears in evening. Announces that he has ob- 
tained clean native hut, and ancient cow. We dine, and 
set forth. Hut clean, but ventilation non-existent. Estab- 
lish ourselves in camp-chairs behind loop-holes. Extinguish 
all lamps, and sit in dark. Cow, tied up outside, visible 
in moonlight. Sights of rifle quite invisible, so imagine 
lion is pretty safe, if he does come. Boys kindle fire to 
make tea. Smoke fills hut, owing to absence of chimney, 
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window, or other means of egress. Eyes run, and find it 
impossible to see anything at all. 

Both sit in utmost discomfort, unable either to sleep or 
keep awake. Tremendous excitement about 3 a.m., as 
crouching beast discerned outside, a little way off. We 
wake up and seize our arms. Breathless tension. The shape 
comes nearer. We line our rifles on to the oncoming target. 
Heart thumping. Hope the roof strongly built, as have 
heard that lions frequently jump on to roofs. Might be 
unpleasant if he fell through. Take careful aim (still unable 
to see sights), when am arrested by awful scream from 
owner of hut, ‘ My goat, my goat, since yesterday I have 
lost him, my goat.’ Retire in dudgeon to my chair and 
doze in abominable discomfort till morning. 


May 17th. 

Sleep till lunch. Did not invite Jones to lunch, but he 
duly appears at 1 p.m. Expresses great regret at our bad 
luck on previous night. Spoor of two lion found not fifty 
yards from our decoy (I thought the cow looked a pretty 
unattractive specimen). If I would care to try again to- 
night, he would guarantee success. Flatly refuse. Replies 
that he would wager anything that we would get one 
to-night, but quite understands that at my age one is not 
so energetic. .. . Goes on to suggest that we take camp- 
beds into the hut, lie down, and put a boy to watch at the 
loop-hole. This appears to me to make proposition more 
feasible, though uncertain if this method usually adopted by 
‘well-known sportsman.’ Feel it advisable to show this 
young man that men older than himself are, on occasion, 
capable of exertion. Agree to try again. 

After dinner instal ourselves once more in hut. Cow 
tethered outside, loaded rifles at loop-holes. Boy put on 
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guard to watch. Stench not lessened since previous night, 
but stretched on camp-bed, discomfort less acute. Drowsi- 
ness Overcomes me. 

Next thing I hear is hoarse whisper in my ear, “Sir, 
wake up . . . wake up.’ Try to collect my senses. Look 
at watch and find it is 2.30 a.m. Get up and try to locate 
loop-hole. — in ag hoarse whisper, ‘Is it a lion 2’ 
Boy replies, ‘No... sir... sir, the cow has come 
unfastened abe run sai 


Ill. 
May 18th. 

Still encamped at Buduhudu. Decide to walk round 
village and investigate malpractices of the Chief of Budu- 
hudu, for which purpose I originally came here. Don 
khaki shorts and canvas gaiters. Latter have “spat ’ forma- 
tion, but extend to knee, and button down side. My own 
invention (unfortunately discovered recently that two other 
people had also invented them). Breakfast with Police 
Inspector Jones, who for some reason seems disinclined to 
leave Buduhudu, and return to his own district. Says he 
would like to introduce me to his uncle who is an Arch- 
deacon. Thinks his uncle would be interested in the model 
of my gaiters. Feel this is meant to be impertinent. 

Point out advantages of gaiters when touring country on 
foot. Jones not impressed and says I ought to use a bicycle. 
He always uses bicycle. Rides it down hill with boy run- 
ning in front. Walks uphill while boy pushes bicycle. 
Conceal scorn of this device with difficulty. 

Find that cook is selling me eggs at double usual price. 
Further discover that the hen that laid them was a present 
to me from the local headman two days ago. Sack cook, 
but re-engage him, as should otherwise get no lunch. 
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Decide to return home to-morrow. Have observed no 
malpractices of Chief of Buduhudu, except brusque manner 
when coming to complain that my dog had stolen a leg of 
mutton from his hut. Make note of this. 

Jones has found Belgian trader in vicinity in possession 
of unlicensed firearm. Wishes to prosecute him, and insists 
that I hold court in evening, to save all parties fifty-mile 
journey to District headquarters. Agree to hold court after 
tea in tent, as Buduhudu boasts no suitable building. Wish 
I could get rid of Jones. 

Sleep all afternoon and wake up with headache. Begin 
tea. Jones arrives leaving me no option but to ask him 
to partake. In middle of tea, M. Dupont, Belgian trader, 
the accused, presents himself. Embarrassing situation, as 
interpreter, whom Jones promised to produce, not yet turned 
up, and case cannot therefore begin. Offer Dupont a seat, 
and go on with tea. Feel it essential to say something, so 
murmur remark about the weather. He replies in foreign 
language, nodding head brightly. Seems most uncivil not 
to offer him cup of tea, in spite of our respective positions. 
Offer cup of tea. Accepted. Unusual situation ; prose- 
cutor, accused, and magistrate having tea together before 
case. Not certain that serious view of this regrettable 
incident would not be taken by headquarters, if they knew. 
Conversation does not flow, but Dupont nods head brightly 

at intervals. Begin to think I like him better than Jones, 

Embarrassing position ended by arrival of interpreter. 
intelligent native, said to know English and French. Con- 
vert tent into court by simple expedient of turning table 
round, and requesting accused to stand up. Instruct inter- 
preter to take oath and say required words, which I read 
out distinctly to him. Instead of this, he holds up one 
hand, and says in loud voice, ‘God help me.’ Sensation 
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in court. Jones looks annoyed, accused nods brightly. 
Have great desire to laugh, but refrain, remembering dignity 
of my position. Hope interpreter understands more French 
than English, or should fear serious miscarriage of justice. 

Jones gives evidence and produces ancient firearm. Sus- 
pect it might be of interest to archzological people. Ask 
heavily from bench what type of cartridge is used for it. 
The accused shrugs shoulders, waves arms, and says accom- 
modatingly, ‘ But anything.’ After much questioning elicit 
that accused’s defence is that firearm is an ancient heirloom, 
descended from his great-great-grandfather, and he has a 
wife and five children. Remember that ‘the quality of 
mercy is not strained.’ Should feel serious strain if case 
continued much longer. Dismiss accused with warning. 
Court rises by simple expedient of telling boy to bring 
whiskey and soda. 


IV. 
May 22nd. 

Back at District headquarters again, to do some office 
work. Government aeroplane descended yesterday on our 
station aerodrome. Pilot suggests early morning flight to 
show me town from above. Discourage idea (unfortun- 
ately constructed aerodrome myself). Great relief when 
flight over, and landing safely accomplished. Never felt 
so much affection for Wangabumba. How dear to one 
sometimes are the most familar sights. On landing observe 
car at end of ‘drome. Discover occupants to be French 
people, a man and a woman. Say ‘Good morning’ with 
sense of great importance, as befits local pro-consul just 
returned from flight over his district. Man bows and says, 
‘Ah, you make une petite promenade apéritive, is it not?’ 

They confide in me that they are travelling with small | 
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cinema show. Request my permission to give performance 
in evening, if I could place Court-house or other building 
at their disposal. Natives of town certain to enjoy experi- 
ence. Modest entrance fee. Reply that I consider it ex- 
cellent idea, delighted to assist. Suddenly wonder if any 
snag to this, so ask them to come up to office. 

At office consult local oracle, my native clerk Methuselah. 
He has grave doubts and disappears. Reappears ten minutes 
later with large volume of laws, opened at ‘ Cinematograph 
Ordinance.’ Burrow in ordinance, and find curious section 
which says that no film may be shown unless passed by 
Board of Censors. Explain difficulty in English, but not 
understood. Explain in French, and obviously understood 
less. Try both, combined with sign language. More 
successful. 

They say, ‘But that is all right, you are doubtless the 
Board of Censors.’ No other white man on station, so do 
not know who else could be, but think it safer to consult 
Methuselah. 

Latter is doubtful, and burrows in laws. Emerges, and 
says with air of finality that I am not the Board of Censors. 
Explain to visitors. They are certain that I can appoint 
Board. Not so certain myself, and consult Methuselah. 
He disappears into laws again, and finds another section 
which reads : ‘ Boards of Censors will be appointed by the 
Governor as required.’ Methuselah shakes head wisely and 
says that he is sure it has never been required that I should 
be appointed a Board of Censors. Break news to visitors, 
who reply that as I am the Governor there will be no 
difficulty. Am greatly flattered, but explain that am not 
the Governor (though always thought I ought to be). 


ue | This they cannot believe for some time. Proves to me 


what I always suspected, that I have imposing manner. 
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But I could telegraph the Governor to appoint Board of 
Censors? Explain that Governor lives six hundred miles 
away, and nearest telegraph line is thirty miles away. 
Possibly in a month we could get it fixed up. 

They are désolés. Assure me films are of high moral 
tone. Woman weeps and falls into husband’s arms. In- 
secure position as husband waving arms frantically. Looks 
as if likely to fall into mine at any moment. Conceal myself 
as far as possible behind Methuselah. 

Latter appreciates situation and again burrows in laws. 
Finds amendment to law that reads: ‘ private exhibitions 
may be given of films not previously passed by Board of 
Censors.’ Think hurriedly. Calm visitors and say we will 


have private exhibition. Woman hysterical. Add hastily | 


that public will be admitted. Both fall on my neck, saying, 
‘How beneficent is your Excellency.’ 


V. 
May 2oth. 

Wangabumba District Agricultural Show opens to-mor- 
row. Disapprove strongly of such performances, as whole 
organisation devolves on me, the only European in district. 
Supposed to be of great educative value to African native. 
Nothing ready of course. Mr. Bob Dodkins, an M.P. on 
tour in East Africa, tactless enough to accept my invitation 
to open Show, arrives, together with neighbouring D.C.s 
and other officials, all with wives, and apparently determined 
to enjoy my hospitality. Hundreds of natives arriving in 
town. Opening at 10 a.m. to-morrow, so instruct all 
natives to be ready at 6.a.m. This the only hope of getting 
them there in time. Nothing else really matters as dis- 
tinguished visitors always satisfied if large audience to hear 
their speech. 
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May 3oth. 

Go down to show ground at 8 a.m. to make final arrange- 
ments, see flags put up, and supervise installing of show 
cattle in their places. Find confusion reigning. Bulls, 
bullocks, cows, heifers all entangled, and refuse to enter 
respective pens. Herdsmen all lost heads. Lose temper 
and endeavour restore order. Some idiot lets sheep and 
goats loose among cattle. Final straw. Confusion worse 
confounded. Had no breakfast and feel desperate. Give 
up attempting to separate sheep and goats, heifers and 
bullocks, and put nearest animal in nearest pen. Notice- 
boards over pens, indicating class of live-stock, definitely 
impressive, if now quite misleading. Flags flying every- 
where. Notice-boards and flags only really important 
things. 

Dash home to breakfast. Start getting into uniform. 
House-boy and assistant house-boy pull boots on. Cook 
endeavours to lever me into trousers. Am eventually stood 
up by combined efforts of staff. Strut forth. Cook rushes 
after me with sword, completely forgotten. Have to be 
half-undressed again to introduce bracing arrangement, 
from which sword is suspended under coat. All complete. 
Assisted by staff into motor-car. Have to leave door open 
and legs outside, owing to inability to bend at knees. 
Friendly visitor drives me to show ground. 

Bob Dodkins, M.P., opens show with great éclat. Says 
how glad he is to be there (improbable), is certain the Show 
is going to be an outstandingly good one (highly improb- 
able), that he knows everyone is going to have a most 
enjoyable day (absolutely impossible). I say how grateful 
we are to Mr. Bob Dodkins, M.P., for coming (untrue), 
that what we are going to see is a modest effort (only half 
the truth), and due entirely to the co-operation, keenness, 
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and esprit de corps of all who took part in the organisation 
(quite true as I did it all myself). 

Wangabumba School Band at this point breaks into “ God 
Save the King.’ Expands itself into second and third verses, 
ignoring unmistakable and agonised signals from self. At 
end of third verse heave sigh of relief. Band with renewed 
fervour begins fourth verse. Observe look of horror on 
Mr. Bob Dodkins’ face. Dash forth from dais. Bandmaster 
stops dead in middle of verse. 

Mr. Bob Dodkins, M.P., thereupon leads procession round 
show ground, examining exhibits. Feel increasingly nervous 
as we approach cattle. Endeavour to hasten procession. 
The M.P. pauses and remarks what fine sheep the District 
produces, oblivious to fact that half the occupants of the 
pen are goats. Examines notice-board over bullock pen. 
Says what fine bullocks we have, while gazing abstractedly 
at a cow. Observe that small calf has got into bulls’ pen, 
and make further efforts to hasten procession. Relief when 
we pass on to products of soil. 

Afternoon devoted to inter-tribal sports. None of com- 
peting natives have ever seen a sports ground before. Obvi- 
ously never heard previously of a ‘hundred yards’ or 
* quarter-mile.’ Programme does not proceed smoothly. 
Hit on way out of difficulty. Instruct tough askari to run 
behind competitors, and chivvy them until they have reached 
finishing tape. The crowd prevents them from escaping 
on outside. Instruct trusty clerk Methuselah to trot beside 
competitors to prevent them from leaving course on inside. 
All goes well until last round of tug of war. Two chief- 
doms remain struggling for mastery. All members of the 
two chiefdoms break ropes and rush on to field, determined 
to take part. Decide to call it a day.’ Concentrate on 
evacuating women, children and Member of Parliament. 
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May 31st. 

Mr. Bob Dodkins, M.P., departs. Congratulates me 
warmly. Expresses great admiration of all I have done. 
Mentions great educative value of Show for African natives. 
States that he was so impressed with the live-stock he had 
seen, that he intends to make representations at headquarters 
that a Live-stock Officer should be appointed to the District 
without delay. 


VI. 
June 6th. 
Just received second severe telegraphic reprimand from 
headquarters on subject of lateness in submitting my financial 
estimates for next year. Must start on estimates to-morrow. 


June 7th. 

Telegram arrives from my neighbour the District Com- 
missioner in charge of the area to the west of me. It appears 
that a cow has been stolen from a village in his district 
near the border, and he is chasing the thieves with police. 
Goes on to say: ‘am following thieves reported to be 
breaking through towards Buduhudu your district aaa will 
try establish communications with Chief of Buduhudu aaa 
grateful you endeavour proceed Buduhudu effect enfilading 
movement.’ Incredulous until I recollect that my neigh- 
bour is ex-military man. Much too occupied with estimates, 
but not to be outdone, wire reply : ‘ pressure of reprimands 
from headquarters makes it impossible for me to occupy 
Buduhudu.’ 


A busy day. Must start on estimates to-morrow. 


June 8th. 

Furore in office. Methuselah, correspondence clerk, leads 
in Tikitimoja, cash clerk, by scruff of neck. Accuses him 
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of forging my signature. Produces signature in question, 
and points out that it is legible; therefore it cannot be 
mine. Annoyed at this reasoning, as have always prided 
myself on having legible signature, but find that forgery 
has undoubtedly taken place. Must put off case till estimates 
are finished. Busy day. Must begin work on estimates 
to-morrow without fail. 


June oth. 

Just beginning on estimates when case of attempted murder 
is brought in. Accused an old woman, who apparently took 
strong dislike to son-in-law, and decided to kill him off. 
Son-in-law voluble. In view of estimates, decide to remand 
accused woman in custody. Methuselah points out that this 
is impossible, as our rustic jail has no cell for women, and 
no wardress. In quandary, as if not in custody, old lady 
might make further attempt to rid world of son-in-law. 
Methuselah suggests remanding complainant son-in-law in 
custody instead. Think this excellent idea, but fear it 
might be against regulations of Habeas Corpus Act. Decide 
to take case at once and put off estimates. Unfortunately 
many witnesses and cannot finish by evening. Send off both 
complainant son-in-law and accused old woman to sleep in 
town for night. Warn old woman severely that she is not 
to attempt any more * bumping off’ till to-morrow. Warn 
son-in-law that he must on no account be ‘ bumped off.’ 
Hope to heaven both reappear intact. Must finish case, 
and do estimates to-morrow. 


June toth. 

Very cutting telegram from headquarters about delay in 
submitting estimates. Wire reply, mentioning unusual pres- 
sure of work, etc. Go on with attempted murder case. 
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Course of justice has to be interrupted in middle of morning 
in order to get off our once-weekly outgoing mail. Medi- 
tate on curious dispensation that provides me with clerk who 
functions as court interpreter, office clerk, and postal clerk, 
all in one. Estimates will miss mail, but can send in mes- 
senger on bicycle with them to-morrow. Only two hun- 
dred miles to Provincial headquarters. Finish case, so will 
undoubtedly be able to despatch estimates to-morrow. 


June 11th, 
Feeling run down with too much office work. Go out 
for day in car. 


June 12th. 
Despatch telegram saying estimates delayed through pres- 
sure of work combined with sickness. 


June 13th. 

Must get down to estimates. Tell Methuselah to bring 
necessary papers. Brings countless files, account books, 
etc., and stands solemnly beside me. Runner comes in from 
another District Commissioner, my neighbour on the east, 
with letter marked ‘ Urgent.’ Tear it open. It begins : 


Dear BI, 

I’m just off on safari to Wapihuku to investigate a 
murder, and get some shooting. I can’t get my estimates 
off for at least a week. Do reassure me yours have not 
gone in yet.... 


I reassure him. Methuselah gathers up the files, and 
smiles brightly when I tell him we will take this afternoon 
as a half-holiday. 














‘WHO HELPS HIMSELF,’ 
BY ALAN JENKINS. 


WuEN Mad Neddy Joe the molecatcher, gnomelike in his 
cape of hessian, who lived in the tarred cabin under Mount 
Harry, brought news of a dogfox on foot in the Squares, 
the Master took hounds thither in deference to the old man’s 
counsel ; for according to legend and stable-tattle, Neddy 
Joe knew every earth and sett and holt by heart and every 
fox and brock and otter by name between Heathy Brow 
and Iron River, and Old Forge and Sedlow Wood, which 
lies far away below the Beacon. 

Sterns waving absently in anticipation of pleasures to 
come, the pack trotted sedately across the fringe of the 
battlefield where, seven centuries before, peasants and 
Londoners and Welshmen stood shoulder to shoulder in 
the first fight for English liberty; then down the rain- 
brilliant turf of the deserted racecourse whose red-roofed 
stands began to echo the voices of the unruly mob of Tom 
Noddies who gawked out from the winter-smoky old 
market¥ town with its precipitous streets and jackdaw- 
haunted castle. 

Blutfang, however, had neither desire nor knowledge of 
sport. Men and hounds spelt death. As the first whimper 
from Trueborn made the horses cock their ears, he was 
skulking towards Breaky Bottom. He had fared badly in 
the night : rain had made the rabbits grass-shy, and when 
dawn came mistily above the chalk escarpments, he had 
still been on foot, skirting Houndean Bottom. Eleven 
o'clock and he had been lying up in a gorse-brake, tired of 
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seeking an unstopt earth. Moisture had anchored nut- 
brown feathers in the grass tufts around him. 

So he set his mask westwards in a straight point over 
short crisp turf, on which gossamer hung grey and frail, 
pearled with drops of rain. 

Down across the Bottom, russet with dead bracken bents, 
he ran; up through the gnarled hawthorns where black- 
birds shrieked and jays cursed furtively and fled ; past the 
graceful ashes which in summer ringdoves loved, and up 
the other steep side, where many a rider baulked his horse 
and, turning back, rode hard through the length of the 
Bottom, only to see on reaching the end the pack and the 
remaining field streaming across the open downland while 
the exuberant flat notes of the horn died on the humid 
November air. 

Brush out straight behind him, Blutfang raced low- 
bellied along the skirt of Pudge Bottom, climbed the slope 
in full view of the pack, who let out a sudden crashing 
chorus, the deep-chested music of older hounds, the scream- 
ing lustful noise of the untried, who knew nothing except 
that there was blood in front of them ; then the red streak dis- 
appeared in the scrub of gorse and elders. They gave him no 
law, they pushed him along at a pace that would mean his 
end if he found no respite soon. He was pressed too hard to 

have time to cast about for earths of whose whereabouts 
he was not so sure as those which lay beyond Buckland Bank. 

He bore left-handed to cut across the lower sheep-slopes 
and make for Balmer Wood, but a whip headed him and, 
turning back, he raced up the long gallop, scarlet and rat- 
catcher, chestnut and grey, and black and white and tan, 
flecking the grass behind him. 

The muffled thunder of hoofs and the frenzied chorus 
of the pack harassed him as he bellied under a gate. Moist- 
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eyed stirks stared in wonderment and then turned and fled, 
kicking their heels. 

Blutfang stole into the field of glossy-leaved roots lying on 
the brow of the Bank. Rain-leavings matted his heaving sides. 
The gate rattled behind him and the pack poured through. 
Some bellied under the wire that was festooned with wisps of 
soiled wool. Wet leaves thrashed. Moisture and the earthy 
smell of mangolds took the potency from the fox-taint. 

Then Blutfang, three-quarters downfield, streaking along 
the furrows, belly touching earth, caught another scent, 
the scent of his own kind. He ran quickly on and overtook 
another fox on foot, a vixen of the year, slow to be roused 
by the clamour. Blutfang ran past her and then turned 
deliberately away. He crept along a ditch at right-angles 
to the field, slunk across the cattle-track, down which the 
field thundered, while the pack lashed through the leaves, 
in full cry after the vixen who, until they killed in the 
cart-shed of Mary’s Farm, after four miles on the grass, no 
one knew was not the same fox that had been hallooed 
away from the Squares. 

Crouching, panting, loll-tongued, Blutfang went through 
the straggling belt of thorn and ash that flanked the mounds 
where ancient men lay sleeping dustily, towards an earth 
he knew well in the gorse wilderness on Balmer Down. 
But when he reached there he found the earth stopt, and 
well stopt, with thick soil-cemented stakes. He would 
have stolen away to Balmer Wood, but when he had lain 
awhile in the gorse he heard the noise of hounds in the 
distance ; for after they had rolled the vixen over they 
came back and were ringing round the neighbourhood for 
many hours, and so Blutfang lay up where he was. 


Blutfang slept intermittently all day in the tangle of gorse 
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and bramble. He lay there long after the departing sun 
had shown briefly out of a dull sky, an angry ball, gleaming 
like red syrup behind the tall naked black trees of Ridge 
Farm. Once, at noon, a charm of goldfinches had come 
in drooping jerky flight to rest in the brambles, uttering 
their sweet liquid calls of happiness. And towards milking- 
time when a barking dog made him raise his head, he saw 
through the network of gorse a kestrel suspended, wings 
quivering and tail outspread as she watched for shrews. 

Sometimes his body twitched in sleep and once his hind 
legs worked and his breath came quickly as he ran from 
hounds again. 

When the robins had ceased their dittering and their 
plaintive winter song; when the last rattling magpie had 
laboured on short wings from the root-field ; and the rooks 
of Stanmer had straggled homewards cawing their content- 
ment ; then the doglike twitching was evident no longer. 
Blutfang had awakened. 

His slant eyes opened and blinked into the brief dusk, 
but for a while he lay curled, listening. Then he stretched 
where he lay, head pressed into shoulders, back arched, legs 
pushing out rigidly, mouth drawn wide in a grin. He 
relaxed, raised a sharp head, yawned and flickered a long 
tongue at his lips, got lithely up, and stretched again, 
quickly, in the cramped space of the gorse hollow, two 
legs at a time, one hind, one fore. He squatted down and 
scruffed behind an ear. 

Blutfang’s nostrils quested delicately. The air was raw- 
tainted with fog. The upper sky was heavy with it. There 
would be no stars, nor would the moon last long that 
travailed ember red in the south-east. Smoke of trimmings 
hung faintly over the wet grass—down by the faulty 
bottomed dewpond a bonfire glowed dully. Tim Heppell 
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was working late. He had been hedging and ditching and 
should have been done by teatime, but when the hounds 
streamed by he had flung down billhook and twirg and 
followed them hallooing like Sexton Langdon the night he 
saw the corpse-candles. 

Cow-smell was evident: heifers and stirks had grazed 
round the gorse that afternoon, and Blutfang, knowing 
them well, had opened only an eye when he heard their 
noise. There was the smell of damp trees and the goodly 
smell of loamy leaf-mould coming from the edge of the 
bank where the ground fell quickly away like a terrace. 
And rabbit, too, rabbit, rabbit, rabbit; even in the raw 
atmosphere their taint was sometimes loud. 

The muffled noise of the farm drifted up; the sudden 
rattle of pails and cooler in the dairy, the eager squealing of 
pigs, the squeal of anguish as a gaitered leg swung irritably, 
the baying of a dog staring at the smouldering moon. 
The fox loped out of the gorse tangle and away down the 
east side of the bank. 

He padded silently over the short resilient turf. Old ant- 
mounds and mole-tumps pocked the earth. Once Blut- 
fang paused and sniffed casually at a scar of new-dug fine 
soil where a mole had tunnelled out while he was yet six 
paces away. The killer of worms had fled when his sensi- 
tive body caught the earth-tremors of the fox’s coming. 

At the foot of the bank ran a post-and-rail fence. Here 
Blutfang had a rubbing-post. Red hairs clung to the rifts 
of the barkless woodwork. Blutfang sniffed speculatively, 
but there was nothing of interest; only the white and 
yellow droppings of a crow who had curst him in the 
morning. He rubbed back and flank against the smooth 
post. He grunted quietly and his brush flicked in the 


ecstasy of the crude pleasure that all animals enjoy. 
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This time was to the hunters. Owls were crying over in 
the Grove, the woodland strip that groped up the side of 
the downs and halted abruptly half-way as though weary 
of its climb. The owls quartered while they could : coming 
was deep fog and a fret from the sea that would send the 
small hunted creatures of hedgerows and paddocks into 
cover, the voles and the sleek woodmice and the vicious 
shrews, for they did not like the wet. Blutfang padded 
into the damp wind, his whole mind and body centred on 
food. 

Slaan the stoat, the hunter of blood, was on the trail of a 
rabbit. The cony had run for fifty yards, growing feebler 
every lollop with the fear that gripped him in the spine. 
As he came abreast of the gnarled crab-apple trees that 
flanked the clump of brushwood on the edge of the bank, 
he crouched in the grass, incapable of further effort. Ears 
lay on back; blunt head pressed against sloping earth ; 
brown eyes started and were wet with terror which he 
could not understand but could only feel. 

Slaan came up in long sinuous ambling movements, 
seeming to travel upon the tips of the grass. His mask 
was merry and his eyes intent. He came up quietly and 
fastened on the rabbit’s neck behind one of the silky ears, 
and hung on while his prey jerked and kicked. 

The fox heard the death squeal, being less than thirty 
yards away. His ears pricked forward, and for the briefest 
moment while his nerves ran he halted, forepaws excitedly 
kneading the turf. Then he swerved away, bellied under 
the wire and hastened to commit robbery. 

Slaan chakkered furiously at the intruder and his little 
eyes shone. His small rage was useless. He was scarcely 
as long a the fox’s brush. Slaan could hate—with every 
nerve of his lithe tense body—but that was all. His little 
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mask wrinkled in lines that gathered at his nose, revealing 
the needle-teeth which had been cutting through to the 
rabbit’s jugular. He continued to yakker as he held off ; 
his snarls were as the dry sound of flints being struck together. 
Chakka-kak, kakka-chak. .. . 

Blutfang ignored him. The coming of the fox had 
stirred the cony into half-hearted action, but before he had 
ambled four lollops, Blutfang was on him. 

The enraged stoat would not go. He hung around while 
the fox fanged his kill. The smell of let blood and warm 
flesh drove him almost to frenzy ; he wove round cease- 
lessly, curving like a red-brown snake ; and his small flat 
darting head, too, was like a snake’s. But he dared not 
approach too close, however much his quivering anger 
drove him. Once, though, he did find himself near : 
blood-fascinated, he stole up over the ant-mound and 
chunnered in Blutfang’s face. The fox moved; Slaan fled 
away. ' 

But Blutfang had not reckoned with Slaan’s kindred. 
Eight months before, in April, when the busy-ness of the 
wild folk is increased twentyfold, Slaan’s mate had borne 
a litter of six blind helpless ravenous young. Her nursery 
she had made in the nesting-hillock of a mole, after killing 
the black-coated mother-tenant, who had lined the round 
nest with dry grass and moss, and crab-apple leaves that 
the winds of the previous autumn had shaken down. The 
six young flourished; their eyes had opened; summer 
months passed ; they grew into slim lithe images of their 
parents, exact from small merry mask and red-brown fur, 
yellowish-white belly and long-haired black-tipt tail. Milk- 
days soon passed : flesh-and-blood was tastier, and at that 
time of year when moths quap soft wings against’ unfurling 
dogrose petals, the banks and the hedgerows began to 
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suffer a terror which no gamekeeper checked; for Tim 
Heppell’s master shot over his own land and that but 
seldom, being an old blood-heavy man who preferred the 
smell of his kitchen to the scent of open air in his nostrils. 

And so, long after hunting-lessons were over and the 
full-grown young (except for two; one of whom had 
been killed by an irate sow when he invaded her sty in 
pursuit of rats, and another whom Peturr Teape had 
scythed in half when he was cutting the lank grass of the 
orchard) did their own hunting, the family had not separated : 
they could live in peace here and the place stank warmly of 
rabbit even after Tim Heppell had brought his ferrets hither. 
Now often four or five of them would spend the daytime 
within a few yards of each other, in bolt-hole and tree-root 
hollow. 

Slaan had taken the rabbit very close to the stoat-haunt. 
Several of them heard the death squeal, and like all their 
kith, they were of an inquisitive nature. They hurried 
towards the place, and when they came nearer, out of bank 
and bramble-tangle and wurzels they heard small anger-cries, 
the irate chakkering of Slaan. They rippled closer to see 
what was going on. Their little bodies were consumed 
with a curiosity that allowed them no rest. 

Perceiving them near, Slaan threw tongue again, calling 
upon them to support him. Neither he nor they remem- 
bered that ordinarily any attempt to approach his kill would 
have been the making of a violent fight, equalled only by 
the frenzies of mating-time. At the moment, however, 
the outraged Slaan was glad of help. He raised his head 
to the sky and went off into a gibber of snarling. 

When the other stoats smelt flesh and blood, they too 
became excited. Snakelike and dainty, they drew close, 
sniffing nervously, appreciating the scent, appreciating it so 
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much indeed that they let it drift delicately to their twitching 
nostrils rather than draw deeply of it. 

Noticing the increased odour of stoat, Blutfang looked 
up, without raising his head. He gnawed sideways like a 
dog. A bone splintered under his grinders. He heard the 
faint rustlings in the wet grass and became aware of tiny 
eyes that gleamed greenly like tiny furtive jewels in the 
uncertain primeval light of the moon. He paused, glaring 
out over his meal. 

He was afraid of no single stoat ; but this sudden appear- 
ance puzzled him and left him uneasy. He lowered his 
head to go on feeding, but all the time his slant eyes covertly 
watched the group. Presently he realised that the green 
specks, which seemed to float and flicker like idle-flying 
fireflies as the stoats pattered restlessly about, had drawn 
closer. The little blood-hunters had no idea of helping 
each other ; they were driven almost mad by the intoxicating 
smell of blood, so that they became oblivious to danger. 
Yet within a few minutes each could have killed his own 
prey in the labyrinthine warrens of Buckland Bank. 

Not even the body of Slaan, the largest, was as long as 
Blutfang’s black-tipt brush, but the supple slim beasts dis- 
turbed the fox so much that, suddenly enraged, he left the 
rabbit and made a rush at the intruders, slashing left and 
right with quick fencings of his head. The circle broke 
before the onslaught. Blutfang trod on one and it bit 
him in the pad. He seized another, and even as its back 
was broken it tried fiercely to fix its needle-teeth into his 
snarling lip. Another one, Slaan, fastened on to the skin 
between leg and side, then, chakkering, fled with the rest. 
But they were full of fight, none fiercer. Like their brother 
who lay dying, they would have fought till death stayed 
their efforts. Their rage was demoniacal now, and when 
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the fox followed them they turned and harried him in their 
little way. If they were to be killed they would deal out 
hurt first. Blutfang chopped right and left, but whenever 
he chopped at a stoat, that one was not there. They were 
nimble as a dancing whip-thong. 

Prudence cooled their tempers and they fled into the 
fastness of brambles and blackthorns. The fox pursued 
them there. They were gone, down under roots or in the 
tunnels of other wild folk. Blutfang crashed through the 
undergrowth, the brambles who still kept some of their 
broad rough leaves, yellow and empurpled. 

He bellied out on the far side and, loping back under 
the wire, made towards his meal. The rabbit had disap- 
peared. Puzzled and still angry, he circled round. He 
smelt blood and stoat. He halted, tongue aloll, his paw 
smarting from the stoat’s teeth. Muzzle to ground he 
sniffed his way to where the rabbit had lain, and he found 
another scent. The taint of badger. ... He stared up- 
wind. Down the slope a heavy indistinct shape padded 
leisurely. Greys and blacks and whites merged into the 
dying light of the moon, choked into impotence by the 
gathering fog. 

While Blutfang wasted time with the stoat pack, an 
old boar badger who dwelt in the ancient chalky setts 
that ran into the flank of Shard Bottom had sallied out, 
hungry, along tracks worn bare by years of use. He 
hated the fog and the fret, but rain had kept him indoors 
for two nights previously and his belly had cried out in 
protestation. 

He had heard the sound of battle as he lumbered and 
grunted through the gorse wilderness. Being by nature 
peace-loving he would have avoided it; but then he had 
smelt flesh and blood near by, and he, too, had an eye for 
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the main chance. He ambled up while the running fight 
went on a dozen yards away. 

An angry animal obeys first impulses. Blutfang went 
shadowing after the humpling form. The old boar halted 
and turned quickly. A long pied head swayed slightly as 
he waited resolutely, unwilling to retreat while the fox 
was at his back. Small eyes stared at Blutfang. Below the 
pig-like eyes and the neat striped face, long iron-strong 
jaws were ready to give Blutfang more than he could give 
in return. He swerved aside. He stood for a moment 
regarding the sturdy body in front of him, as if sizing up 
his chances. His broad-based triangular ears cocked for- 
ward ; his sharp muzzle wavered out enquiringly, drinking 
in the taint he knew so well. Then, aware of the folly of 
showing fight, he wheeled about with a flick of his rage- 
swollen brush and loped away into the gloom of the fog- 
haunted downland. The opportunist had been outdone. 
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MY GARDENS OF THE FAR EAST. 
BY ETHEL IRVING. 


SoME people are born with gardens, some achieve gardens 
and others have gardens thrust upon them. When I arrived 
in North Borneo as a bride I was dumped, without choice, 
into the last category, but soon determined to achieve, some 
time or somewhere, an individual garden of my own. 
My first attempt began with a plot of ground, garden it 
could hardly be termed, that surrounded our Government 
bungalow, perched for coolness on a slope of one of the 
little hills of Sandakan. Thick, dark-green jungle lay piled 
behind and tall coconut palms sobbed and swayed round 
the barn-like house on stilts overlooking a dreary valley. 
In my enthusiasm I at once began to make beds in which 
to sow the English seeds I had brought, expecting in such 
a steamy heat to see marvellous results in a very short time. 
A few sickly young plants struggled up only to die and we 
discovered too late that the newly-dug beds had quickly 
reverted to a mass of fibre—coconut matting in fact, from 
the roots of the palms. So there was nothing for it then 
but to try a flower-pot garden. In the Chinese shops we 
bought some very attractive blue and white porcelain pots 
and, with contributions of cuttings from kind neighbours, 
a row of gaily-flowering plants on shelves around the large 
verandah helped to dispel the jungle’s gloom. They were 
bright spots, too, on those days of deluge when flower- 
beds would have been washed away into the valley below 
which soon became a quagmire of yellow mud in the rainy 
season. 
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We found we had to do most of the gardening ourselves 
in those early days. Although alleged gardeners were sup- 
plied to us by Government, they were merely incompetent 
and very lazy coolies. In a vicious circle these tukang kabun 
revolved ; they were flung out and passed on from one 
more or less long-suffering garden owner to another, till 
they were landed, to their own complete satisfaction, on 
some bachelor who was away all day in office. In this safe 
haven the gardener could hack at the grass and sweep away 
the much-needed humus from hibiscus and alamanda when 
he felt really energetic or dose peacefully, knowing there 
was no ubiquitous mem to drive him back to work. 

As there were no nursery gardens or seedsmen in Borneo 
a would-be gardener had to rely entirely on the generosity 
of friends for seeds and cuttings, although few of us knew 
the names of many of the tropical plants. Tempting seed 
catalogues in comic English from Indian merchants were 
generally found to be expensive frauds and ‘ Love’s labour 
lost’ was too often the epitaph of many frail English 
seedlings. 

When we attained our seventh and last garden, where 
we were left in peace for seven years, I had learnt a good 
deal about Eastern gardens. I realised how much wiser it 
was to cultivate the lovely flowering trees, shrubs and creepers 
which grew without much difficulty and thus to avoid so 
many discouraging attempts with English annuals. Much 
as one might long for them, they will never get acclimatised 
to the tropics. 

The previous Resident had left many of the jungle trees 
standing when the new Residency was built and we reaped 
the benefit, for those young saplings throve. Soon a stately 
row of tall Tamassu trees shaded the lawns; their gorse- 
scented clusters of creamy flowers perfumed the air and my 
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visitors would ask where such a delicious scent came from. 
Feathery Albizzia trees, whose grey boles resembled beech 
trees, were always a cool pleasure, especially when their 
fluffy white flowers lay like snowdrifts along the branches. 
Most refreshing, too, was the Acacia with raspberry-pink 
trusses of almond-scented flowers among bright green foliage. 
A new word is badly wanted to describe the exquisite mauve- 
blue of the Jacaranda tree, its leafless boughs flower-laden 
against the sky. These are only a few of the trees that can 
brighten a big garden ; the vermilion of the Flame trees, 
the buttercup yellow of the Angsenna and a host of others 
grow with very little trouble. 

Amongst the many shrubs Petroea was almost my favourite. 
Perverse and very shy of flower, but when it chose to riot, 
it veiled my pergola in a blue mist, softening the Bougain- 
villza’s rosy purple. Big bushes of plumbago planted in 
tubs along the drive spread its blue sheen even on the hottest 
days, for it revelled in drought. Rangoon creeper, the 
Drunken Tailor as I preferred to call it, supported itself 
by clinging to the dark-brown wood of the balcony—a 
riot of white starry flowers changing to pink during the 
day, like the ethereal double hibiscus that opens pearly- 
white and is deep rose by the afternoon. 

One had always to find a corner somewhere in the garden 
for the Bunga Tonquin, an insignificant climber whose leaves 
almost covered clusters of cowslip-like flowers clinging to 
its stem and drenching the air in sweetness ; a few of these 
flowers floating in a shallow vase smelt delicious in a room 
—never cloying, or too sickly, like the tall pink and white 
lilies, waxy gardenias or oleanders. 

Moon flowers, a giant convolvulus whose pure white 
discs refuse to open till six o'clock each evening, required 
a full moon to show them off to perfection. The gleam- 
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ing white of the Phalznopsis orchid showed up best, too, 
in moonlight against the darker tree stems where hung their 
graceful sprays, winding yards of wire-like roots firmly 
round the trunk. 

The little Pigeon orchid flourished if planted in coco-nut 
husks, to hang on trees and be carried into the house when 
they flowered for just a day about every three months. 
How obliging a coincidence that they chose Armistice Day 
in 1918 to send forth their myriads of white doves, smother- 
ing every long spray! Their cdco-nut shells were promptly 
brought in to hang as an appropriate decoration when the 
big verandah was filled to overflowing with Chinese, 
Japanese, Indians and natives, who streamed up to the Resi- 
dency to hear of the triumphant end_of the Great War. In 
the rapidly-falling twilight of the tropics the little emblems 
of peace gleamed like ivory. 

But orchids and flowering trees couldn’t give me enough 
flowers for daily cutting for the house, so lemon and pink 
cannas, nearly always in flower, were planted to make gay, 
upstanding borders on the lawn and look splendid in tall 
vases. Zinnias, sturdy and showy, were useful, too, for 
cutting, but a zinnia has much the same effect on me as 
a primrose had on Peter Bell ! 

Beds full of yellow and white cosmos splashed colour 
against the distant blue of the China Sea on one side or 
a purple range of hills outlining the plains below on the 
other side of our ridge. Among all the different hillside 
‘gardens I have worked in, this was certainly the loveliest 
of them all, though it now exists for me only as a garden 
of dreams. But garden-makers dream always—of the past 
or of the future—and some day perhaps I may have a gar- 
den where dearly-loved English flowers will thrive as they 
never could in all my Eastern gardens. 
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FORTY YEARS ON. 
(1822.) 


FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF 
COUNT MANNTEUFFELL.* 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. HAROLD SANDWITH. 


These Extracts from the * Diary’ of Count Mannteuffell, who 
revisited England in 1822, as a man of sixty, are of interest, as 
showing the changes that had taken place during the interval of 
forty years since his first visit in 1781, when he was a young 
man of nineteen. 

In the meantime the French Revolution had shaken Europe, 
Napoleon had appeared and disappeared, together with the great 
figures of Pitt and Fox and Burke whose eloquence had excited 
young Mannteuffell’s admiration in the House of Commons, forty 
years before. Count Mannteuffell, now a man of mature age, looks 
back somewhat wistfully on the past, on the days of greatness 
and splendour which he contrasts with the levelling tendencies of 
an industrial and democratic order of things. 

What will strike the thoughtful reader, in these days when 
Tsarist Russia is represented as steeped in barbarism and ignor- 
ance, is the high degree of culture of the diarist himself and his 
references to his native land, as the home of culture and of intense 
intellectual life. It is also noteworthy that this man, a native of 
the Baltic province of Estonia, feels himself entirely Russian— 
that the antagonism between the Baltic States of Russia proper 
is of more recent origin and was undoubtedly due to the rise of 
Prussia and of her policy of expansion, and the consequent sup- 
pression of German culture in the Baltic provinces by Russia. 


1¢ A young Russian in London 1781’ appeared in Cornumt, April, 
1936. 
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The object of Count Mannteuffell’s second journey was to study 
municipal and agricultural life in the provinces and in Scotland 
and Ireland rather than to plunge, as he had done before, into 
the vortex of social life of London, where Princess Lieven, the 
great political intriguer, was now at the height of her popularity. 

The description of the famous ball, given by Chateaubriand, 
then French Ambassador at the Court of St. James's, for the 
Princess of Denmark, with which this extract from the ‘ Diary’ 
concludes, is particularly interesting, as it is apparently the only 
account in existence by an eye-witness, besides that of Chateau- 
briand himself, in the “ Memoires d’Outre-Tombe.’ 


I rerr Paris early in June and rapidly traversed those fertile 
provinces of northern France whose smiling aspect has so 
frequently been described by travellers. 

The inns of Calais are very comfortable and already re- 
semble those of England by their cleanliness. As I had to 
wait for high-tide to embark on the steamboat, I strolled 
about the town, admiring in front of the Town Hall the 
artistic busts of the Connétable de Bourbon and of Cardinal 
Richelieu—the former triumphant with the sword—the 
latter with the pen. 

It was a very fine day and the coast of England clearly 
visible. One realises that an upheaval of Nature must have 
severed these two coasts, a hypothesis which is confirmed 
by the remains of animals, discovered recently. 

At high-tide I went on board the steamer. These steam- 
boats are a kind of ambulant Hotel. In fine weather every- 
body is on deck ; curiosity, idleness, or boredom dispose 
men and women to seek the company of their fellow-men, 
and the varying degrees of savoir faire divide people into 
little groups. 

The servants on board are, as is to be expected of people 
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on the confines of two neighbouring realms, shrewd, crafty, 


| ever on the watch, studying your means, trying to guess 


your intentions—and afford an amusing study of human 
nature which shortens the tedium of the crossing. 
The tide, a moderate wind, and the power of steam 


_ favoured us, and everybody was pleased to land after only 





two hours and a quarter. 

On approaching the English coast a multitude of objects 
strike the observing traveller. These cliffs of semicircular 
formation, of dazzling whiteness and so steep as to seem 
unapproachable, have by the ingenuity of man been 
crowned with a strong castle and fortifications. On enter- 
ing Dover harbour, one realises at once what it would 
mean to take these heights by assault. 

The innumerable mastheads which hide the town, the 
well-dressed people on the quays, the elegance of the women, 
everything denotes the opulence of the town and country. 
The landing was easy, the quays are paved with flag-stones 
—in short, I found everything which I had missed in Calais. 

I took the usual precaution of showing myself generous 
and was thus immediately attended to at the Customs, con- 


| ducted to the best hostelry in the town, recommended to 


the proprietor and shown into a private sitting-room. | 
had handed my passport to the Captain, giving as reference 
our Ambassador, and so everything was in order, and after 
tea I went for a walk up to the Castle which is one of the 
show-places for travellers. 

Elegance and cleanliness, which seem the general hall- 
mark, greeted me everywhere. I had appreciated them so 
much on my former visit that the impression had never 


| been effaced. Newly-erected baths embellish the beach ; the 


ancient Castle is still inhabited—one of the royal Princes spent 
the season here recently, which has made Dover fashionable. 
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The guide whom I had asked for what use the casemattés 
served to-day, replied jokingly: ‘They are the Customs 
Officers’ lookouts; for they continue their warfare while 
we are living in profound peace.’ 

The harbour is of medium size, but offers every facility 
to shipping. The hurrying passengers, followed by porters 
whom I saw coming and going, contrasted strangely with the 
slow movements of the sailors. The regularity and rapidity 
of the steamboats has given a new character to the crews of 
steam vessels, in marked contrast to those of sailing boats. 

After a comfortable night and after being shown over 
the harbourworks by the engineer, to whom my friends, 
Gen. Bentham and Mr. Taylor, had given me a letter of 
introduction, I left the following morning, having booked 
a place the evening before, in a coach which the host recom- 
mended to me as being the best. 

The waiter and the Boots had packed my trunks and 
handed them to the driver who generally locks up the bag- 
gage entrusted to him, knowing that he will receive a 
gratification. 

Taking an inside place gives you the choice of travelling 
outside, which most people prefer because of the view. I 
found a number of fellow-travellers, mostly women. From 
their appearance I concluded that they belonged to the 
middle class. Conversation, after a few scrutinising glances, 
soon became general. I had occasion to admire the tact 
which this nation of travellers and merchants acquire in 
their manner of judging strangers. Having told them of 
my Russian nationality, I saw that they immediately felt 
at ease. The Emperor’s! visit to this island has established 
our prestige which, one feels, is real. And when I told 
them that I had come to England in order to enjoy the 
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charm this country has for all Russians, immediate friendli- 


ness was shown to me, and a young woman of pleasing 
appearance who, until then, had been very reserved, joined 
in the conversation and seemed to be less alarmed by the 
jolting of the coach which every now and then threw her 
up against me ! 

The narrow valley, with the fine gently downwards 
sloping road, cut into the rock, shows little gardens and 
charming cottages where visitors during the bathing season 
find lodgings, meadows with fine cattle, orchards with fruit 
trees, planted with great regularity. I am told that fruit 
here is excellent, especially apples. Farther on, the valley 
widens, the hills become lower, and presently we passed the 
first park, with its velvet lawn and beautiful trees which are 
a proof of the ancient taste of the English for country life. 
The hop-gardens are very large and the plants of vigorous 
growth and heavily laden. I must say that after hard exer- 
cise nothing restores you so well as a glass of good porter. 

The coach was going at a trot, in spite of the rising 
ground, and the horses showed themselves to be very vigor- 
ous, but the great speed necessitated frequent relays. On 
arrival, the horses take their places themselves—they show 
more docility and intelligence than continental ones, per- 
haps because man takes more trouble with them here. The 
coach-driver, who frequently is the proprietor of the several 
relays, is promptly served by ostlers who see to the details 
of harnessing in admirable fashion. Everything is ready in 
a couple of minutes ; the driver, generally of stout build, 
jumps into the high seat at one bound, clacks his tongue 
and the horses are off. My neighbour proved to be the 
wife of a London business man who had come to Dover 
to hire a house for the summer. She showed herself very 
good-natured, corrected my English from time to time and 
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gave me all sorts of information. Life in London for the 
middle classes is not as expensive as I had thought. She 
ended up by talking French with me, and expressed herself 
with a certain facility. 

At the next relay a farmer took the place of another, 
rather insignificant fellow, and in the course of conversa- 
tion with my neighbour, in which he took part, he showed 
a jovial nature. He spoke of farming and of the lowering 
of prices. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ it is true, and here, where the soil is rich 
and farming varied and the markets near, we manage to 
get on by doing without any sort of luxury.’ I saw indeed 
that the farms on this road were the only objects which re- 
minded me of my England of forty years ago. In every 
other respect there was very marked progress, especially on 
the outskirts of the towns, with their elegant houses which 
seem to be inhabited by well-to-do people. When the 
spire of Canterbury Cathedral made its appearance, I decided 
to break my journey there. 

This manner of travelling is really like a bird’s flight. 
From these high coaches you see everything the country- 
side offers. When travelling in one’s own carriage, one 
goes more slowly, the hedges impede the view and you 
miss the conversation and have no chance of obtaining 
information which the Innkeepers are not able to give. 

I was set down at an Inn which had a look of impor- 
tance. I followed my usual practice and was quickly served 
with breakfast in a private sitting-room. The drive through 
the fresh air made me enjoy the strange meal of tea and 
bacon which suits those who have a long morning before 
them. I told them I would stay till the next morning and 
asked for a guide to visit the Cathedral. 

No architecture expresses more perfectly than the Gothic 
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man’s desire to rise to his Creator. Even beneath their 
vaults you feel the awe which divine love inspires. The 
ancient Greek temples and their semicircular vaults and 
those modern churches built to imitate them, fix thought 
and feelings too much on the visible objects of their cult. 
How much more conscious is one of the presentiment of 
immortality in the efforts of genius which have produced 
the Chapel Royal of Cambridge, of Windsor and the 
cathedrals of York and Lichfield !_ These foster the religious 
spirit of Christianity, that of recueillement. Yet I remember 
having been afflicted within some of these edifices by an 
admixture of Norman style. 

The ancient remains of Canterbury consist chiefly of a 
few ruined towers and I observed that one of these en- 
closures had, with great good sense, been arranged as a 
bowling green with beautifully-kept lawn. 

Mine host doing the honour at dinner himself, told me 
that the silk trade which used to flourish here formerly, is 
insignificant now and that this applies to other industries 
also and that with the rapidity of modern travel visitors 
only stay a few hours in Canterbury. 

After having regaled myself with a fowl and oysters, I 
enjoyed the evening air in the public square, where a Regi- 
mental band played national airs. I saw nothing to com- 
ment upon—English clothes having now been adopted 
everywhere, especially in Northern countries—few pretty 
women, by the way. 

Canterbury is lighted by gas, whereas elsewhere dim oil- 
lamps are still in use. 

My place in the coach had been reserved, my coat 
and umbrella having preceded me. I took my seat outside, 
as it was a fine day. The clothes of farm labourers, both 
of men and women, the carts and horses, show that pros- 
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perity is well established. Everything abroad is mean and 
poor by comparison. Not that France has not shown similar 
results under Sully Colbert and Chaptel, I had seen that 
land, so highly favoured by Providence, engaged in indus- 
tries and commerce with their Colonies, but too much is 
sacrificed to glory, to feat of arms, which have, for a long 
time to come, arrested progress. From Dover onwards I 
had already observed the diversity of farm utensils in use, 
and this is necessarily so, since all farmers cling to old methods 
from prejudice and caprice. The nouveaux-riches delight in 
innovations, from pride. They would like to distinguish 
themselves from a class which they regard as inferior. This 
is the case everywhere. 

The handsome carriages, fine horses, smart clothes, strike 
the traveller agreeably, for, as you advance, the cross-roads 
become more numerous as also the travellers on foot and 
in carriages. 

My neighbour this time happened to be a man of letters. 
He told me that he preferred the English classics to modern 
productions, that the erotic style, novels and modern poetry 
were tiring to the mind and judgment—that the flexibility 
of genius which conforms to established rules, was no longer 
appreciated ; that boldness and flight of imagination and 
indiscipline were preferred to the literary taste fixed by a 
Milton, Waller, Prior, Littleton, Pope and Addison : that 
mediocrity held sway and that the men of talent whom I 
mentioned, as having known them, had not found suc- 
cessors either in Parliament, at the Bar or in the pulpit. 
We were talking of this when the slower trot of horses 
announced that we were going up the hill to Faversham. 
‘Now, sir,’ said my companion, ‘ you who enjoy seeing 
our countryside, watch for the sight that you will see in 
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What the countryside had lacked hitherto was water, 
and suddenly I had before my eyes the Thames and the 
banks of the Estuary. The sight was ennobled by ships of 
every kind, moving in all directions, the steamboats being 
distinguished by a long trail of smoke. 

In approaching the Thames, the population becomes 
denser, and, together with its activity, its results, fine houses, 
gardens, enclosures, make their appearance. Great use is 
made of chalk for manuring. The arable soil is very light 
and it is surprising that centuries of cultivation have left it 
so shallow. 

In all these towns, what profusion of shops, what fine 
shop-windows, full of plate, porcelain, silks ; well-stocked 
butcher-shops abound. All this must be for local consump- 
tion, for town folk shop in London. 

Gravesend made its appearance, and, presently, Chatham 
and Rochester. The Medway greatly adds to the beauty 
of the scenery. As I was to receive a permit in London to 
visit the royal dockyard and the forts, I hurried on. Every- 
where my memories of forty years ago were confronted by 
a new world. At Shooter’s Hill and Blackheath, where in 
those days there was nothing but common, there are now 
innumerable country houses, vying with each other in 
luxury and elegance. 

We skirted Greenwich Park and someone pointed out 
the new docks of the East India Company. 

It is the suburbs of London with their new buildings and 
magnificent pavements that impress one most. Once in 
the old town itself, I only remarked Waterloo and South- 
wark Bridges which were new to me—all the rest was 
present to my memory. 

A compatriot had told me that opposite the Blenheim 
Hotel, New Bond Street, I should find apartment, with ex- 
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cellent people ; and indeed the custom of receiving visitors 
enables them to serve you with great promptness and atten- 
tion. I found my hosts particularly efficient. They promised 
to engage a well-trained valet for me for the next day, a 
cabriolet for my morning drives, and a barouche for the even- 
ing—everything in the fashion. The landlady undertook 
to cater for me, and all being settled I sallied forth. 

I was in the very centre of high-life. It was three o’clock 
in the afternoon and I saw elegant carriages with coachmen 
in wigs, and footmen carrying walking sticks, running in 
every direction or waiting outside shops. The aristocracy 
have in England perpetuated the distinctive feudal style of 
life which, in France, has been effaced by the Revolution. 
Here everything has been preserved, even bad taste, for it 
is curious to observe that the English do not know how 
to dress their servants. There is always something wrong 
with their liveries, either with regard to colour or to fit. 
They have not our craze for constant change and so a great 
deal that is out-of-date remains. 

The elderly ladies had goods brought to them to their 
carriages from the shops by pleasant-looking young men, 
versed in the art of serving. The younger women, as else- 
where, alighted from their carriages. The young men of 
fashion are in cabriolets or on foot, walking arm in arm, as 
though confiding to each other the secrets of their intrigues. 
Few of them are on horseback. I went along Piccadilly 
to Hyde Park, and there, leaning against the railings, I 
amused myself with comparing this class of people who 
live a life of routine and boredom with those of Paris. 

The Frenchman always has something stiff about him 
when on horseback which shows that he is not, like the 
Englishman, accustomed to long rides. To see these young 
men one would think that they were merely crossing the 
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Park on their way to somewhere else. Only as they grow 
older do they moderate their horses’ pace, and only the old 
gentlemen of very high birth are accompanied by a groom 
in livery. The carriages and cabriolets are as varied in style 
as are the horses. 

Hyde Park has not changed. I found it rather neglected 
and the lawns badly kept. The Duke of Wellington has 
his mansion at the entrance of the Park, it is remarkable 
not for beauty but for size. A colossal statue is destined 
to remind posterity of this general’s glorious feats. It is 
being erected under canvas, so as to give people a pleasant 
surprise of a new homage to their hero. 

It is easy to walk on these excellent pavements and to 
lose yourself in thought as everybody keeps to the right, 
and the lower classes walk on the outside of the kerb, having 
to fear neither mud nor gutters. 

I found my table laid and a turtle soup to regale me. 
The good quality of the plate and livery in fashionable 
apartments in London makes everything appetising. No- 
thing chipped or tarnished or soiled, everything complete 
and well polished. Neither do the maidservants appear in 
morning attire, they are dressed more smartly in the after- 
noon and look spotlessly clean. 

A salt-water fish followed—it is commonly cooked with- 
out salt and served without a sauce, with only melted 
butter. A cruet-stand with all sorts of sauces and condi- 
ments, is there for everybody to use, according to his taste. 

A fowl followed, boiled in water not in stock, as on the 
Continent, and is therefore not so good. The practice 
of poultry-keeping is less common in England. 

Then followed a pudding or paste with raisins. I had 
instead a slice of roast beef which here is tender and suc- 
culent. For Dessert there was a fruit tart, which I took 
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good care not to touch. The English do not know how 
to make them—the pastry is tasteless and heavy, and the 
fruit too acid. I had some cherries which are good when 
in season, some cheese and a white Spanish wine—Xeres 
is generally the least adulterated in London. 

There is no more to be said about English cooking. You 
get the same fare everywhere, except in the Embassies and in 
a few houses of the aristocracy who employ French artists. 

I had given my valet a list of my letters of introduction 
and he took my orders for to-morrow’s drive. 

English beds have two well-stuffed horsehair mattresses, 
fine linen and those quilted counterpanes which, even on 
the Continent, one cannot do without now. If you do 
not sleep the fault must be your own. 

I was pleased with my rooms from the first. Thick car- 
pets, well-polished furniture, everything in good taste, no 
dust. Elsewhere people are indifferent to dust, here this 
sign of negligence is avoided. My valet, in a spotlessly- 
clean, striped cotton jacket, when bringing my breakfast, 
asked my permission to indicate the order in which to pay 
my calls. Bankers and business people are visible after 
noon, and gentry after three o'clock. 

A very neat carriage and pair, with a well-turned-out 
coachman, came at the appointed hour and I began with 
the early risers and drove through London to the famous 
Brunel, a first-rate mechanical engineer. 

I had a recommendation from a friend, Count Orloff, 
who had told him that I wanted to visit English work- 
shops. I was shown into the drawing-room and very soon 
a little man of middle age received me cordially. I told 
him that I would rely on him for my travelling plans and 
that I was quite free. ‘Very well,’ he replied, ‘that is 
what I like, we will discuss it.’ He is a Frenchman who 
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has acquired English self-assurance, but who has preserved 
the vivacity which is characteristic of his nation and of the 
nature of his genius. 

As it was a fine day, we went to see a sawmill which 
he had erected near Battersea Bridge. During the war 
Brunel had applied his inventive genius to the manufacture 
of footgear and the government, who had encouraged his 
efforts, has indemnified him. It is well known that the 
good condition of Infantrymen depends very largely on 
their boots. 

Having made an appointment with Mr. Brunel for another 
day, I then drove on to call on Mr. Taylor, civil engineer, 
inventor of a new kind of lighting. I found him in his 
study. Our conversation turned on my travelling plans, 
and on my projected visit to Mr. Coke’s annual sheep- 
shearing feast in Norfolk. ‘My advice,’ he said, ‘is for 
you to go and see two agriculturists: Mr. Curwen and 
Sir H. Sinclair, more especially as the sheep-shearing feast 
is no longer held.’ 

I ended up my day at Covent Garden, where comic opera 
is being given. Mesdames Tree’s and Stephens’ fresh voices 
and charm seemed to indicate progress made in London, 
but the costumes—— Why not be dressed by a French 
dressmaker? And as regards grace of gesture and expres- 
sion, the French are superior ; their intelligence is more 
subtle. Here they are more sentimental, which mars a 
tragic ending which, by the way, is objected to. On the 
stage as in mythology prestige must be preserved! .. . 

To-day, after visiting the General Post Office and the 
Royal Mint in the morning, I went about four o'clock to 
dine on Richmond Hill. 

The carriages in use nowadays carry you as on wings. 
Everything is arranged for speed, and once outside the 
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suburbs you are carried along by space and the excellent 
roads. I could see nothing that jars, nothing to annoy— 
nothing to offend delicate taste. You drive close to the 
Thames, and enjoy the sight of a variety of craft, well-built 
pleasure-steamers and luxurious sailing and rowing-boats 
cross each other in every direction. 

How is it that the French lack this taste: One might 
almost fancy them to be enemies of the water. One wonders 
where the Suffrens and Thevénards, the pride of the French 
Navy, were born. Ought not the French to try and over- 
come this repugnance by education and nautical displays ? 

I drove through several suburbs which will soon be joined 
to the Metropolis, so rapid is their growth, and so numer- 
ous are the people who live there to enjoy fresh air in 
summer. 

I went slowly up Richmond Hill, lost in memories. I 
thought I recognised Lady St. Aubyn’s house, at the end 
of the terrace. There I jumped from the carriage, send- 
ing it on to the Star and Garter Inn, which stands on the 
highest spot and is the rendez-vous of Society. 

What is there about this view which rouses so much 
enthusiasm? I asked myself. ... Certainly, there is the 
river winding along as one likes to see it, but it is not 
majestic, and only a few modest rowing-boats give it life. 
It is in the rich foliage of the fine oaks and in the variety 
of shapes among these domes of verdure, I think, that one 
must seek the cause of the impression which this view makes. 

Luxury is displayed in the various rooms of the Hostelry. 
I took one on the second floor, from which the view is 
extensive. From my balcony I looked out on to the court- 
yard and the side wings of the building, where brilliant 
parties of fashionable folk were in progress. 

Happy homecomings, successful speculations, are so fre- 
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quent in this land of merchants that these joyous parties 
are everyday occurrences, especially during the summer. 

I was served with a copious and fairly choice dinner, and 
drove back through Richmond Park, the gates of which 
are opened for people of standing. It is undulated; the 
lawns are well kept, the roads are naturally designed and 
the trees are dotted here and there, as by a happy inspira- 
tion of the landscape gardener’s genius. Herds of deer, 
some close to the roads, others in the distance, animate the 
scene. 

Before these beautiful sites, fruits of peaceful prosperity, 
I feel inclined to exclaim : ‘ Frenchmen, how is it that you 
feel so little need for this kind of enjoyment, you who are 
so favoured by Nature ?’ 

The next day being very fine I hired a rowing-boat at 
Westminster Bridge and drifted along with the current, in 
order to examine the bridges and banks of the Thames. 

I cannot excuse this Nation, so zealous and capable of 
achievement, to have postponed the building of a quay 
along the Thames, like ours along the Neva. It is easy to 
imagine what a picture London would offer if fine edifices, 
mansions, offices, such as an architect would conceive, were 
built along the Thames. Already the East India and Lon- 
don Docks give an idea of what the national genius of this 
thoughtful people can produce in this respect. Every town 
situated on a river ought to develop its principal parts in 
the direction of the river. 

The bridges are all too high, and might have been of 
lighter construction, for the munificence of Parliament had 
given the engineers the chance to use the best materials— 
granite and cast iron. This defect weighed on my mind, 
which was engrossed in calculating the power of resistance, 
as I drifted gently along in my gondola. 
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The object of a bridge is to further the fastest and easiest 
communication between two banks, The bridge must be 
level with the skyline of the houses, for if the waters rise 
to their full height, they no longer run beneath the bridge 
but overflow into the streets. Any line exceeding this sky- 
line, however, shocks the architect’s eye and even common 
sense. To combine the greatest solidity with lightness is 
what the engineer must aim at, and this has been achieved 
with the Neuilly and Jena bridges in Paris. Moreover, the 
imagination of the beholder must find food, his attention 
must be arrested. A plain surface would seem to indicate 
lack of ideas in the engineer. I must criticise these sheets 
of cast iron on Waterloo Bridge, flanking the arches. It 
was a mistake not to embellish them with bas reliefs of the 
glorious feats of arms which would thus be impressed upon 
the memory. 

I spent the evening at the Opera and was not pleased 
with the singing. Nothing distinguished ; and the orchestra, 
although such artists as Cramer, Ruys, etc., are playing in 
it, has neither the ensemble nor the tone of the Paris one. 
Moreover, the building is not in modern taste, whereas in 
Paris the magic of the decorations, of the costumes and of 
the lighting effects are a great asset. The dresses of the 
ladies made up for this to some extent—they are stylish 
although in rather peculiar taste. I did not see many good- 
looking women to admire. The ballet was what is best 
compared to Paris. 

Our Ambassador, Prince Lieven, was very friendly when 
I called. Having heard of my arrival, he had asked the 
French Ambassador’s permission to bring me to the ball 
the latter was giving the following night in honour of the 
Danish Crown Princess. I explained that I did not want 
to go much into Society during my fortnight’s stay in 
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London and that I intended to make an extensive tour 
through the provinces and especially through Scotland and 
Ireland. 

At seven o'clock, I went to call on the Ambassadress. 
She knows of the very sincere interest I have always taken 
in her success and she was very charming. She told me 
how pleased she is with her position which is indeed com- 
mensurate to her qualities and talents. Her tact enables her 
to discern every shade of political tendency and feeling. 
* Although you say you have not come to take part in social 
functions,’ she told me, ‘ you must come to Almacks with 
me to-night and to-morrow to Mr. Chateaubriand.’ 

After dinner (which by the way was rather a dull one) 
I accompanied her to Almacks, where all the fashionable 
people foregather. It looks exactly as it did forty years 
ago. A dancing floor, three rows of seats on the right, 
small mirrors. What obstinacy to keep to old-fashioned 
mediocrity when in the provinces all the Assembly Rooms 
show, by their elegance and luxury, taste and progress ! 

It was pointed out to me, what I had already observed 
for myself, that the middle class were much more numerous 
than the nobility. Commerce and industry produce great 
fortunes, far surpassing those of the old nobility. By the 
way, our Russian women show to greater advantage in 
middle age than Englishwomen; they seem to possess 
intenser vitality. Here the figures and faces lose their out- 
line and so the grace of feature and of movement disappear 
more rapidly. Englishwomen have neither the suppleness 
nor the lightness of Frenchwomen, and this is very notice- 
able in their style of dancing. The old-fashioned dances 
showed this less, in fact a slovenly carriage rather suits a 
Madonna face. But the French dances and the valse expose 
them to more criticism, and the sylph-like agility, the grace- 
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ful feet and the expressive movement which distinguish the 
Frenchwoman will never be acquired by her English sister. 
There was no mistaking the awkwardness and constraint 
which the superiority of a Frenchwoman who was dancing 
caused in her rivals. 

The room is much too small for the crowds assembled 
here. The tickets are only obtainable from the ladies who 
preside, of whom our Ambassadress is one. 

At nine o'clock the following night, I went to our Em- 
bassy, to accompany Prince Lieven to the French Embassy. 
My mind is still impressed with the dignity of an Ambas- 
sador. My youth has been spent within the walls, where 
ostentation and pomp were the order of the day. I need 
only mention the French Ambassadors, at whose festivities 
I have been ; such names as those of the Marquis de Joigny, 
de Verac, Ségur, of Cardinal de Rohan and of de Bernis 
will give an idea of the brilliancy which was a matter of 
course. 

On entering the vestibule of the Mansion, you were re- 
ceived by a Suisse, looking like a kind of Atlas, whose coun- 
tenance depicted all the magnificence and wealth of his 
Sovereign. The hall and stairs, transformed into a flower- 
garden, and the brightness of the lights gave the illusion 
of summer’s day. Numerous liveried servants, chosen for 
their handsome appearance and whose countenances denoted 
intelligence, showed you into apartments, furnished with 
every sort of objet de luxe. Gallantry in the commerce 
between the two sexes, springing from the desire to please, 
prevented boredom. The numerous Embassy Staff, com- 
posed of young noblemen, seconded the efforts of the 
Ambassador himself, who devoted his attentions to persons 
of eminence. Animated dancing went on in a spacious 
adjoining room, where dancers and spectators enjoyed an 
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equal pleasure. In another room, furnished in the same 
refined style, card tables were set out for those who had 
a fancy for a game. 

Literary men and artists entertained those who seemed in 
need of attention by showing them either the Library or 
objects of art, or curiosities. So the hours passed and the 
supper marked the final triumph of luxury. It was served 
on magnificent plate and costly porcelain, and the cook 
and pastrycook’s art vied with one another in providing 
choice dishes in proof that nothing had been neglected. 
When the time for departure came, the ground-floor rooms 
were thrown open for those who awaited the arrival of 
their carriages, and the police kept order in an exemplary 
manner. 

These were the pictures in my mind as I ascended the 
stairs of the French Embassy. Suffice it to say that these 
pictures were not revived. 

The Vicomte de Chateaubriand is renowned for his 
literary works and I share the general feeling of gratitude 
that in his noble works he has drawn the human mind 
back to the contemplation essential to our Christian faith. 

I admired the graceful dignity of the Princess of Denmark 
presiding over the ladies who had formed a circle around 
her. I had already in Paris heard much praise of the Crown 
Prince’s, her consort’s, culture. The Ambassador escorted 
the Princess into the ball-room, where she opened the Ball. 
Valses and contrédanses are the ‘fashion’ nowadays—as is 
also the manner of their execution. The word ‘fashion’ 
explains everything without further comment. It is sup- 
posed that we erstwhile young courtiers wasted too much 
time on an idle accomplishment. Agreed; but we might 
retort: ‘Do you do anything more useful to-day 2’ 
Among the good-looking women there were two who 
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distinguished themselves in particular. The Duchesse de 
Guiche and the Countess Esterhazy. The former has very 
delicate features and the mobile grace which seems the 
accompaniment of her thought and feelings. The latter 
appears to be more thoughtful but with the irresolute char- 
acteristic of her nation—a fine figure, great freshness with 
something perhaps of wistful regret for a brilliant past in 
her expression. Among the Englishwomen there was one 
who seemed bent on being noticed: the wife of an East 
India Company Director, a Mrs. Webb. She was wearing 
a sort of turban, studded with diamonds, perhaps in fashion 
at Calcutta, and had with her a young girl with corkscrew 
curls. Bizarreries which seemed to belong to another world, 
as did also the complexions of the ladies which did not 
become the rest of their European attire. They were seated 
on chairs that had been advanced, with a sort of ostenta- 
tion. This stirred in me all sorts of reflections on the Anglo- 
Indian colossus which is threatening to collapse. All the 
chances of this collapse can be calculated : invasion or dis- 
solution, by internal combustion, etc. While it lasts it is 
a powerful lever for the English Monarchy. 

The covers of the supper table not being proportionate 
to the numbers of guests, I took my departure. 

For some time I had before my eyes the spectacle of the 
roughness and rudeness of the lackeys and coachmen. The 
confusion was so great that at last I sent for a Sedan chair, 
abandoning my carriage to the pandemonium of the 
crowd... . 


It was now time for me to tear myself from the social 
life of London and to begin my northward journey. My 
place having been retained on the Oxford coach, I set out 
the following morning at five o'clock... . 
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SWORD FOR A WARRIOR. 
BY PATRICIA O NEILL. 


Ir was dark coming out into the passage, and, momentarily 
unaccustomed to the dimness, she stumbled over an uneven 
flagstone. To her surprise an icy sweat instantly sprang 
upon her upper lip, and her breath came loudly. 

Even as the woman who walked behind put out a hand 
to steady her, she stiffened, regained her composure, and 
walked carefully forwards. It would not do to stumble a 
second time, for it might appear as if her courage was 
failing, and, oddly enough, now that the time was near 
at hand, she felt as firm as steel. 

Did other people under the stress of emotion feel as she 
did, a kind of inward hardening, so that she could stand 
outside herself and watch her own actions? No, it was not 
everyone who could do that. She had watched others 
tremble and shiver, their voices dying away to mere whispers, 
as if their energies had been crushed by the weight of fear. 
She was comforted by her own powers. 

Her face was blanched, but she knew that the beauty of 
her dark eyes was enhanced by pallor, and she did not scorn 
this paleness. Covertly she glanced down at her hands, and 
was relieved to see that they did not tremble as they held 
up the folds of her dress, lifting it a little above the rough 
floor-stones. They were well-shaped hands, she observed, 
white and firm, like her father’s hands. 

Perhaps in a good many ways she took after her father, 
more than her brother did. She forced back the sigh which 
came so swiftly to her lips. Poor father, but then he would 
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understand. In time he would come to feel a sort of pride 
for his daughter who had so distinguished herself. There 
was no need to explain to him; he fathomed her, even 
better than she understood herself. 

* Careful, my girl,’ that was how he used to caution her, and 
she could see him standing before the hearth, his legs wide 
apart, with a triangular patch of fire showing between them. 

‘ Careful, my girl, you'll fly too high, and then——’ He 
snapped his fingers, like one snuffing out a candle. 

“You wouldn’t say that to my brother,’ she flared back 
at him, for they both had tempers, and in her heart of 
hearts she knew he was right. He seemed to see into her 
mind where giddy ambitions were already trying to soar. 
“If I were your son you'd tell me to fly higher, and not try 
to keep me here like a bird with clipped wings.’ 

“You have all the liberties any other young girl has,’ 
growled her father, for her retort had stirred in him the old 
dissatisfaction concerning his son’s lack of ambition. Yes, 
they knew how to search out each other’s weak spots, those 
two. 

“Liberty !’ she scoffed. ‘A morning ride, a walk in the 
garden—and there is London where I might go.’ Her eyes 
shone, and then clouded over when she thought of her 
plans which were being thwarted. 

* And if I let you go, I know what would happen. You'd 
be sent back in disgrace before the month was out,’ sighed 
her father. ‘God knows you have a hot heart and high 
ambitions.’ 

‘Are men only to have ambition ?’ 

The man smiled at her earnestness. ‘Men know how to 
keep cool-headed.’ 

‘You don’t know me, Father.’ She crossed from the 
window where she was standing to the hearth, so that she 
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stood before him, her dark head on the level with his chest. 
‘I don’t let my heart rule me, like other women do, but 
my mind. That I never let burn.’ 

Her father guffawed at this confession. ‘Then see to it 
that you keep your heart also cool—it will take all your 
cleverness to do that.’ Still laughing, he turned and left 
the room to deal with the affairs of men and the large 
outside world. 

Standing by the fire, his daughter kicked at the logs as 
if they were obstacles barring her progress. Impetuously 
she turned, and began to pace to and fro. There was no 
time to waste, a woman was not given perpetual youth. 

Hands clenched, she walked towards the window, and 
stared out. How well she knew the garden, down the steps, 
along the clipped privet hedge, past the rose bushes surround- 
ing the lawn, and back again to the house. In her youthful- 
ness she could imagine herself for ever pacing that quiet 
garden, a prisoner at home. 

Mother did not understand her. Mother who wanted 
her to marry and settle down like any other young woman. 
Settle down ! She could visualise herself fat and dull, and 
talking only of household accounts and the best way of 
rearing children. 


She’d won, she’d won! Openly triumphant, she raced 
to tell her brother the news. Jumping on his bed, she 
shook him by the shoulders, until he sat up, his eyes bleary, 
and his hair standing on end. 

‘I’m going,’ she announced. ‘ Father’s letting me go to 
London. Say you envy me.’ 

Her brother grunted. What a conceited little pig she 
was! For a moment he stared at her, seeing her as a strange 
man might see her. He realised for the first time that his 
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sister was good-looking in a dark gypsyish fashion—although 
he always preferred fair-headed girlk—and he became 
anxious. It was deliberately playing with fire to send any- 
one with such passionate beauty to London. In her excite- 
ment his sister was bouncing up and down on his toes beneath 
the bedclothes. He would have a game with her. 

“Don’t be such a child,’ he said severely, and delighted to 
see her pout. ‘Hasn’t Father told you before 2’ 

“No, he only called me in just now to tell me the news.’ 

“I knew all about it last night,’ he lied, trying to damp 
her exultation. ‘Ha, Miss Know-All, you're late with the 
news.’ 

“I don’t believe you,’ she stormed, jumping up from the 
bed, and releasing his cramped toes. Standing beside the 
bed she eyed him keenly, her hands on her immature hips. 
“If you knew last night you would have told me. You 
never could keep a secret !’ 

Without waiting for him to cap this retort, she ran from 
the room, probably going to disturb some other member of 
the household to hear her news. 

That was like his sister, he thought, as he tried to settle 
back again among the pillows. She always left the room 
when he tried to argue with her, but he knew from long 
experience that she could best him, and his easy-going 
temperament bore her no grudge. 

He had been her faithful shadow since childhood, following 
her into pranks, and meekly sharing the punishment which 
followed those escapades. It never occurred to him to 
protest, or to assert his authority as a brother. To argue 
with his sister would be to arouse her imperious anger, 
and he preferred to secretly nurse his occasional irritation 
than to cause an outburst. 

There she was, out in the courtyard below, telling the old 
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groom the news. What a child she was, but she had always 
been like that, blind to her selfishness, and willing for 
everyone to share her joy. He sighed, and drew himself 
up in bed, knowing that sleep had left him for that morning. 
Perhaps if he hurried, and found his sister out of doors before 
breakfast, they could go and feed the horses, as they did 
when they were children. Now that she was going to 
London he realised how much he was going to miss her 
companionship. 


As she turned the corner the light in the passageway 
grew a little brighter, and accustomed to the gloom, she 
could see walls on either side of her, streaked and 
glistening with damp. Strange how the musty smell of 
stones always made her think of Katherine. She had first 
seen her in a similar passage, when she was new to London, 
and still felt strange and bewildered. She swiftly curtsied 
as Katherine came into view, but her coolness had not 
deserted her, for as she bobbed she took stock of her mistress. 

Even the soft dimness could not flatter that sallow face or 
conceal the sag of the body. The jewels about her neck, 
and wrists were worth a fortune, the brocade of her gown 
was the richest the curtsying girl had ever seen, but it only 
served to accentuate the extreme plainness of its wearer. 

Katherine inclined her head stiffly. She always felt 
nervous when she met strangers, and although her lips were 
set into a smile, her eyes were watchful, and there was no 
friendliness in them as she met those of the dark-haired girl. 
No, she did not like this good-looking stranger; she only 
served to show up her own middle age. This girl must 
be kept in the background, or she might be dangerous. 
Without a word she passed on down the passage, unaware 
of the other’s swift scrutiny. 
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Poor Katherine, that was how she always regarded her. 
So out of place in her surroundings, and better fitted for a 
religious life. A woman who preferred to kneel before the 
image of a saint than to made an attempt to keep on 
friendly terms with those about her. She grew to be 
morose and suspicious, and yet it had been so easy to fool 
her, and to flirt with her husband right under her nose ! 

Even now she felt a sense of giddy exultation, when she 
recalled her first cautious schemings. From the start she 
knew she would be able to supersede Katherine, but it took 
time to put those plans into operation : plans so daring that 
she dared not whisper them to her closest friend. She had 
to be certain that she could twist Henry around her little 
finger before she could openly boast. 

It had been ridiculously easy to capture that tawny- 
headed giant who had taken such pains to impress upon her 
that he was no staid, middle-aged man who had wedded 


a woman six years older than himself and had forgotten | 
love. He had been pathetically anxious to show her that | 


he was as ardent as the young gallants who clustered about 
. her. 

Anyone who had not been as level-headed as herself 
might have bungled the whole affair, and have been sent 
packing in everlasting disgrace. How her father would 
have crowed if she had been sent home; but she had not 
bungled, but watched quietly like a cat to see which way 
the mouse would spring. 

Poor Katherine, in her present mood she felt quite sorry 
for her. It was evident from the beginning that she was 
doomed to lose in the battle. Katherine who cried and 
protested so that her sallow face became blotched, and her 
nose beet-red. She never seemed to realise how men hated 
fusses, and she went on making them. Shrill and accusing 
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one day, weeping and hysterical the next. Even her friends 
were a little relieved when the divorce proceedings were 
over, and she retired to the country. 

People were prejudiced and stupidly old-fashioned about 
divorces, but she knew that they would never dare to be 
rude to her face. Cool-headed as ever, she learnt to take 
control of the power and authority which came her way 
when she ceased being Henry’s mistress and became his 
wife. The feeling of power welled in her most when he 
lay in her arms, his head between her breasts, and she stroked 
his crisp chestnut hair. Such a large blustering man, and 
she such a small, pale woman, and yet he was her slave. 

He overwhelmed her with his love, never allowing her 
out of his sight. She must ride beside him on his morning 
canters, sit beside him at the dining-table, and play cards with 
him in the evenings. Her heart controlled her emotions, 
and for a time she was content to be submissive to his 
love, until her mind, perpetually detached, rebelled at this 


| submission. 


After awhile she found herself inventing excuses to gain 
some privacy, and she used to reflect ironically that if she 
had been a religious woman she might have rid herself of 
Henry for certain intervals during the day on the pretext 
of praying before a saint. Perhaps Katherine had not been 


' such a dullard after all. 


Boredom, that was the root of the trouble. She 


fought against it desperately, telling herself that she was a 


woman to be envied, but her reasonings deserted her when 


she looked at Henry’s fattening face, the droop of his thick 


| shoulders, the swelling abdomen. She was married to a 


sensualist, and she was weary of him. Her thoughts raced 
inside her head like rats in a trap. Outwardly she was the 
same, calm and smiling. 
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When they told her that the child was a girl and not a 
son, it seemed as if a hand had reached out and extinguished 
her ambitions. She was left alone in the darkness, and she 
knew that Henry was disappointed. Perhaps next time it 
would be a son, he comforted, but there was no next time. 
It seemed as if disappointment had turned her womb barren, 
and Henry no longer comforted but stormed. On those 
occasions she was glad that he had been cheated of an heir. 

Ah, how weary she had grown of his fumings, and she 
no longer tried to coax him back to good humour. She 
was tired of him, and he was tired of her. She wanted 
youth, not exacting middle age, and she let her jaded eyes 
run over the men that were nearest at hand: She would 
show him whether she was useless and without attraction. 
No one would ever say she was a second Katherine. Cool- 
headed she had gone to play with fire, feeling the old 
sensation of exultation. 

A gush of fresh air came sweeping up the passageway as 
they drew back the bolts to open the door. Smiling slightly 
she stepped out into the sunlight. A perfect morning, with 
clouds lazily sailing over the tops of the freshly budded 
trees. Had the time come for her to be afraid? Inwardly 
she smiled approvingly at herself. No fear, only a sense of 
great freedom. 

So Henry was going to displace her for simpering little 
Jane, and her enemies were triumphing at her downfall : 
Oh, yes, she knew what they were saying about her, that 
she only had herself to blame, and she still might be Henry’s 
wife if she had been faithful. 

It was strange how people thought she was defeated. 
Could they not see, and could not Henry see, that it was she 
who had triumphed? She had married him as she had 


intended to do, and when love was dead between them, 
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she had found love elsewhere. If she had not won Henry 
would not have troubled to enforce this punishment as his 
outraged pride demanded. If she had remained defeated, 
his useless chattel, she would not be walking across Tower 
Green. Without raising her head, she was aware of people 
staring at her. She would give them something to talk 
about before she was finished. 

Time now to raise her head. Would her courage fail 
her? Steadily she lifted her face, staring at the path 
between the trees. Ahead a knot of men were smiling at 
her. Her brother, the old teasing light in his eyes, called 
out. 

‘Hurry, sluggard, we've been waiting for you all the 
morning.’ 

Coming closer, she saw that he was standing with William 
Brerton, Henry Norris, Francis Weston, and—her heart 
leaped—there was dear Mark Smeaton, the musician. She 
trembled ecstatically as she remembered his wooing, lovely 
lad. Eagerly she stepped forward to greet them. 

It was not until she walked towards the executioner’s 
block that she was filled with surprise. These waiting men 
had all been put to death by Henry’s orders twelve days ago ; 
they were dead men. Again she looked at them ; they were 
still smiling and beckoning, and she wanted to laugh. Henry 
had not killed them after all. 

What was the day? The nineteenth of May, 1536, when 
she, Anne Boleyn, Queen of England, had won her greatest 
victory. 

A sudden thought made her stop smiling. Say if Henry 
found out that he had been cheated of his revenge? She 
must hurry and be gone, before there was chance to recall 
her. Silly-witted old man, and there was her brother and 
lovers waiting for her. 
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Quickly she folded her well-shaped hands together, and 
waited for the executioner’s sword to sweep through the 
air. If she were Katherine, she thought mischievously, she 
would be thinking of Heaven, but she was thinking only 
of her final victory. She was glad a common axe was not 
going to sever her head from its slender throat. Swords 
were meant for warriors. 


PARABLE. 


I had my orders. Up the stony hill 
I was to climb, until I reached the peak ; 
Towards the stars I was to set my will. 
For such a task I felt my powers were weak. 
Yet He who sent me forth, He called me back 
Before I went a yard, and bade me take 
A heavy shape of iron lest I should lack 
A burden to be carried for His sake. 
I murmured; but He would not ease the load, 
Which ruefully I shouldered. By-and-by 
I found a fall of rock across my road, 
Barring my pilgrimage towards the sky. 
I eyed that load I could not understand— 
And lo, I held a pickaxe in my hand ! 
EVA NENDICK. 
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FEMININE FICTION. 
BY FRED B. MILLETT. 


In the welter of English novel-writing since the end of the 
World War, no fact is more striking than that most of the 
novelists, at least of a secondary order, have been women. 
Some of these women have maintained or modified reputa- 
tions already well founded when the War broke out ; others 
belong to the hapless War generation that, if it survived at 
all, was faced with the dilemma of losing one world and 
adjusting itself to another; finally, there are the women 
novelists whose formative years coincided with the dis- 
orienting conflict, who have expressed themselves more 
and more vigorously in the field of the novel, and who 
are threatening the positions of some at least of their elderly 
contemporaries. 

Of the women novelists who have had to face the problem 
of maintaining or strengthening their positions in the post- 
War world, May Sinclair has been the most sensitive to the 
esthetic and intellectual influences of the later period, and 
the most willing to modify her attitudes and practices in 
fiction. In the reign of King Edward the Seventh, Miss 
Sinclair had already made a reputation for herself with so 
traditional and solid a piece of fiction as The Divine Fire 
(1904), and even as late in the War as 1917, she showed in 
The Tree of Heaven little more than the conventional though 
poignant response to the atmospheric changes of these 
fearful years. But when Mary Olivier appeared in 1919, 
it was apparent that something had happened to Miss Sin- 
clair’s view of life and of fiction. This brilliant novel 
VoL. 155.—No. 926. I$ 
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revealed two new influences upon her work: that of 
psychoanalysis on the interpretation of her material and that 
of the stream-of-consciousness on her technique. The 
source of the latter influence is apparent from her out- 
spoken admiration for the experimental work of her younger 
contemporary, Dorothy Richardson. Miss Sinclair’s post- 
War work illustrates the assimilation and the development 
of these influences. In The Romantic (1920), the assimilation 
is crude and imperfect. Anne Severn and the Fieldings (1922), 
exciting as was the initial impression it made, now seems 
unduly case-historical in method. But in Life and Death 
of Harriet Frean (1922) and A Cure of Souls (1924), the new 
tools have been mastered, and with these Miss Sinclair has 
been able to build a new, if perhaps not so solidly founded, 
reputation for herself. 

Ethel Sidgwick, whose first novel, Le Gentleman, appeared 
in 1911, seems to have attained esthetic maturity at a single 
bound, and since that time she has not found it necessary 
to modify her point of view or her methods in any funda~ 
mental respect. In consequence, her work, distinguished 
and subtle and delightful as it is, gives a slightly unfortunate 
impression of being a quiet back-water in the turmoil of 
contemporary fiction. Here are well-made novels in the 
pure and lofty Henry James tradition. Her surfaces are 
brighter and more colourful than James’s ; her wit is com- 
mingled with humour, and to her special interest in musicians 
and children and animals she brings a deeply and delightfully 
feminine insight and appreciation. 

Of the other women novelists who had taken some steps 
in the direction of establishing a reputation before the 
War, Marie Belloc Lowndes, Rose Macaulay, and Sheila 
Kaye-Smith still continue to attract considerable critical 
attention. Before the outbreak of the War, Mrs. Belloc 
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Lowndes’s still popular novel The Lodger (1913) exemplified 
the genre to which she was to devote herself henceforth 
with conspicuous success. This was the psychological 
mystery-story in which the interest lies, not so much in the 
solution of the crime as in the character of the criminal 
involved. Thus, in the Story of Ivy (1928) she confined 
herself to telling the tale from the point of view of the 
criminal, and in Letty Lynton (1930) she ventured to plumb 
the psychological depths of a famous early nineteenth- 
century crime of passion. Rose Macaulay, to be sure, did 
not achieve wide popularity until the appearance of Potterism 
in 1920, but by that time she had discovered her own par- 
ticular forte, the satirical novel, and, in the next decade 
or more, she was to produce numerous illustrations of her 
essentially satirical view of the human situation. Like the 
perennial satirist, Miss Macaulay is on the look out for 
folly in any guise, afid she touches off with a nice malice the 
extremities of absurdity which she has witnessed or imagined. 
She is especially fond of ranging over the generations, as in 
Dangerous Ages (1921) and Told by an Idiot (1923), in order 
perhaps to demonstrate that folly is not the exclusive pos- 
session of any particular period or age. In Orphan Island 
(1924), she joined hands for the moment with the fantasists, 
to a consideration of whom we shall turn presently. 

Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s forte is not satire, but region- 
alism, religion, and feminism. Her regionalism, in this 
case that of Sussex, not so profound as Hardy’s, but vigorous 
and colourful, is illustrated best by Sussex Gorse (1916), the 
progenitor of a long line of novels dramatising the passion 
for the soil. Her feminism, unhysterical as it is, is to be 
seen in Joanna Godden (1921) and Joanna Godden Married 
(1926). Her early interest in religion is manifest in her 
first novel, The Tramping Methodist (1908), but her own 
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personal development into Catholicism is reflected further 
in The End of the House of Alard (1923) and in her poems, 
Saints in Sussex (1923). 

The women novelists of the War generation were forced 
to find a footing in a world shaken with violence, riddled 
with uncertainties, and threatened by disasters of the most 
appalling variety. On some of them, as on some of the 
men who survived the conflict, the experience left per- 
manent and conspicuous scars. Almost none of them has 
been so unwise as to choose the War itself as material for 
her fiction, but in the work of almost every one of them, 
there are rumblings of the thunder of war. Storm Jameson, 
alert from the first to the movements of our time and 
courageously outspoken in her judgments of them, has 
found her most fruitful subjects in the experiences of her 
shipbuilding family in her own and earlier generations, 
and her treatment of the rise and decline of this local industry 
is coloured, as in the trilogy, The Triumph of Time (1927-31), 
with a strong and impassioned feminism. In her most 
recent work, she seems bent on an even more serious repre- 
sentation of the social and emotional experiences of the 
generations with which she is familiar, a task that seems 
to have become a sort of compulsion upon men and women 
who survived the War. To the novel as social history, 
Miss G. B. Stern brings her own special point of view, that 
of a Jewish cosmopolitan background and experience. 
Above her sprightly pot-boilers stands out her work in the 
genealogical novel, made popular by Thomas Mann and 
John Galsworthy. Thus her best work is to be found in 
Tents of Israel (1924) and A Deputy Was King (1926). 

Of the other woman novelists of the War generation, 
E. M. Delafield, Clemence Dane, and Dorothy Richardson 
deserve some critical consideration. Miss Delafield’s early 
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work was unquestionably stimulated by her varied patriotic 
activities during the War years. She did not, however, 
view all her co-workers with a loving eye. For, like Miss 
Macaulay, Miss Delafield is of a satirical temperament, 
though the field over which her keen and malicious obser- 
vation plays is narrower than Miss Macaulay’s. Miss 
Delafield’s special target, as the title of her novel, The 
Pelicans (1918), suggests, is feminine egotism masking itself 
as self-sacrifice, and she has not found it difficult to accumu- 
late illustrations of this devastating principle in herself and 
her contemporaries, British and American. Clemence Dane 
is less conventional in her response to contemporary life 
than Miss Delafield and more independent in her life and 
art. An experimenter in the forms and varieties of drama, 
whether realistic or poetic, she has made her novels a series 
of experiments in the presentation of her favourite subjects, 
modern woman and the theatre. Her first novel, Regiment 
of Women (1917), was a courageous study of ingrown 
feminine psychology, and Legend (1919) combined the 
penetration of the earlier novel with an interesting technical 
compression. The best known of her recent novels, Broome 
Stages (1931), applies the methods of the genealogical novel 
to the world of the theatre with which Miss Dane has had 
a variety of energising contacts. 

Of the women novelists of the War generation, Dorothy 
M. Richardson had had perhaps the most marked influence 
on the later Georgian period. With Pointed Roofs (1915), 
Miss Richardson embarked upon a literary experiment of 
the greatest importance for contemporary fiction. This 
novel was the first of an apparently unending series of 
volumes devoted to depicting the subjective and objective 
adventures of a young woman whose name, Miriam Hen- 


derson, is significantly identical rhythmically with Miss 
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Richardson’s. The distinction of Miss Richardson’s method 
is that the life-history of her heroine is presented without 
intermission from within the mind of the woman herself. 
This psychological method differs, however, from that of 
Henry James, in that it is descriptive rather than analytical. 
It is a psychic stream in which the elements are sense~impres= 
sions, bodily sensations, emotions, observations, thoughts, 
and ideas. The rich potentialities of this method are indi- 
cated by the fact that Miss Richardson has up to the present 
devoted twelve volumes to her heroine’s career, and the 
end is not in sight. Despite the great technical interest 
of the Pilgrimage series, however, it suffers as a piece of 
creative fiction from the fact that Miss Richardson’s heroine 
is too dull, too immoderately introspective a figure to 
sustain one’s interest through a dozen volumes. But the 
gallant venture continues to have, as we shall see, a fructifying 
influence upon major and minor Georgians alike. 

In the productions of the women-novelists of the post~ 
War period, one is confronted with an embarrassment of 
tiches that makes one intensely conscious of the extent to 
which the field of at least secondary post-War fiction has 
been pre-empted by women. Of the older women writers 
who have come into view in the years since the War, at 
least a half-dozen call for critical attention. Stella Benson 
(1892-1933) in Living Alone (1919) and The Far-Away 
Bride (1930) wittily created a world of her own by com- 
bining alert observation and a peculiarly feminine variety of 
fantasy. Fantasy indeed is the hall-mark of the work of 
several of Miss Benson’s approximate contemporaries. 
Sylvia Townsend Warner’s Lolly Willowes (1926) marked 
her as of the elect. In this novel, the transition from the 
world of appearance to the world of reality is made by 
almost imperceptible degrees ; in consequence, the reader 
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is won unwittingly to acquiesce in the intervention of the 
supernatural and, with the heroine, is easily convinced that 
what appear to be powers of darkness are actually the 
powers of light. Mr. Fortune’s Maggot (1927) had an equal 
grace and comeliness of utterance and an even greater 
infusion of quiet satire. In The True Heart (1929) she 
played with not quite complete success with the theme of 
purity of spirit in the subnormal, The novels of Edith 
Olivier—The Love Child (1927) and Dwarf’s Blood (1931) 
—show many of the characteristics of Miss Warner’s : 
wit, sensibility, and delicacy of style, with an additional 
flair for the quaint and eccentric and a decided vein of the 
Gothic and macabre. Miss Sackville-West’s career as a 
novelist began with Hermitage in 1919, but it was only 
with The Edwardians (1930) and All Passion Spent (1931) that 
her subject-matter defined itself and she began to attract 
fairly wide attention. Writing out of the most distinguished 
British aristocratic inheritance, she has been wise in directing 
her creative attention to the task of tracing the social history 
of the English nobility through the specious brilliancies 
of the Edwardian period to its hazardous position in the 
post-War world. Her vantage-point is unparalleled, her 
material has its own somewhat melancholy charm and grace, 
but her failure, if it can be called a failure, is one of insight 
and penetration. One feels frequently that an outsider 
could have written the social history of the English nobility 
with equal or greater insight, if perhaps with less sympathy- 
From an intellectual inheritance as brilliant as the social 
inheritance of Miss Sackville-West, Naomi Méitchison, 
despite her strong interest in contemporary radical move- 
ments, has seen fit to attempt to vitalise history rather than 
to interpret the chaotic present. Her controlling purpose 
may be said to be the humanising of history through fiction, 
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the demonstration that heroic personages and epochs were 
human after all. Mrs. Mitchison’s work is not, of course, 
of the popular ‘ debunking’ sort, but to her intimate know- 
ledge of the past she brings a perhaps feminine interest in its 
more personal and unofficial side. Her successes have not 
been few, though the scholarly and conventional may feel 
that at times her rendition of the life of ancient Greece and 
Rome is disconcertingly colloquial. With such historical 
innovations as Mrs. Mitchison’s may be contrasted the 
historical fiction of Carola Oman, who works in a more 
conventional tradition. She is less intent on modernising 
the past than is Mrs. Mitchison ; instead, she seems bent on 
bringing historical fiction up to the standards of modern 
historical scholarship. Unwilling to rely for her effects 
on easily accessible romantic-historical clap-trap, she bases 
her novels on a careful study of the sources and of the 
topography of the events she narrates. But, with all her 
responsibility to sound fact, she does not sacrifice interest 
and vividness. Miss E. B. C. Jones is less experimental in 
subject-matter and technique than either of her close con- 
temporaries, V. Sackville-West and Naomi Mitchison. 
In novels like Quiet Interior (1920) and the Wedgewood 
Medallion (1922), she works in what might be called the 
Jane Austen tradition, the delicate exploitation of the 
emotional and psychological relationships of persons of 
breeding living outwardly uneventful lives. In somewhat 
the same tradition are Dorothy Whipple’s perceptive 
chronicles of British middle-class life against the shifting 
background of the post-war world. In Greenbanks (1932) 
and They Knew Mr. Knight (1934), her characters struggle 
sturdily towards individual salvation. Though she is per- 
fectly aware that too high a price may be paid for security, 
she realises that without it dignified living is impossible. 
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Somewhat cynical of lasting happiness, she does not overlook 
the incursion of the irrational and the romantic into the 
somewhat conventional atmosphere of bourgeois existence. 
The work of Phyllis Bentley somewhat resembles that of 
Storm Jameson, particularly in the utilisation of their com- 
mon Yorkshire background, interest in the evolution of 
industry, and insight into the relationship of women to the 
late Victorian and post-Victorian world. 

The appearance of Margaret Kennedy’s The Constant 
Nymph in 1924 signalised the advent in the post-War period 
of what might be called the jeune-fille novel, a novel, how- 
ever, not so much for jeunes filles as by them and about 
them. The Constant Nymph and other novels of the type 
suggest that their authors have managed almost entirely 
to escape the nightmare memories of the War and to face 
life in even the post-War world with the eagerness and 
sensitiveness of youth. Miss Kennedy is at her best in 
depicting the artist in his not altogether unhumorous conflict 
with the philistine world, an honoured and ancient theme 
to which she brings such spontaneity and humour, such 
tenderness and pathos, that her creation has an appearance 
of originality. A similar freshness and a greater delicacy 
appear in such novels as Rosamond Lehman’s Dusty Answer 
(1927) and Invitation to the Waltz (1932). In a way, Miss 
Lehman’s fiction resembles Miss E. B. C. Jones’s, but its 
tone is distinctly younger and fresher. Probably no writer 
of this period is Miss Lehman’s equal in depicting the sensi- 
bility of the young girl in her not too easy transition from 
the awkward age into the adult world. Her feelings may 
not be profound or world-shaking, but it is Miss Lehman’s 
distinction that she gives those psychological repercussions 
the intensest reality, however miniature in significance they 
may be from a social or philosophical point of view. Miss 
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Elizabeth Bowen is not to the same degree a specialist in 
sentiment ; her observation, sympathetic and penetrating 
as it may be, is touched with malice and barbed with humour. 
Like Miss Lehman, she is an admirable and fastidious crafts- 
man, and such novels as The Hotel (1927) and To the North 
(1932) seem to promise a development that may be denied 
the more delicate artist. Out of a different world and in a 
less genteel tradition come the novels of Norah Hoult, whose 
recently emergent work seems to belong to the drab realistic 
tradition associated in English letters with the name of 
George Gissing. Here one is likely to find little enough 
of wit or grace or urbanity ; instead, those who like that 
sort of thing will find fidelity to grim fact and honesty in 
the treatment of the unhappy victims of an economic order 
badly out of joint. 

But certainly the most brilliant woman novelist of the 
post-War period is Mrs. Virginia Woolf. Mrs. Woolf’s 
major concern seems to be the creation in fiction of a sense 
of reality, but her conception of reality differs fundamentally 
from the realism of the older generation of Moore and 
Bennett. She is persuaded that reality, as distinct from 
realism, is an inward and subjective thing, that to com~ 
municate a sense of life the novelist must abandon the 
construction of an external world brick by brick and devote 
himself to the construction of character through the com- 
plexity of the contemporary consciousness. She sees 
consciousness, as all but the behaviouristic psychologist sees 
it, as a complex of bodily sensations, feelings, emotions, and 
ideas, and through her rendition of that complex, she 
attempts the creation of a sense of being alive. Perhaps 
no other novelist of this period, not even Dorothy Richard- 
son who may be said to have initiated this method for the 
English novel, is so skilled in communicating this sense of 
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life being lived. For she brings to her work the most highly 
individualised of gifts—hypersensitiveness on the sensory 
side, the most refined observation of the thought and feeling 
processes, and a deep and tender response to the pathetic evan- 
escence of the reality she has dedicated herself to adumbrating. 

On the technical side, as well, no novelist of this time is 
more conspicuously gifted. Like Huxley and Joyce, she 
usually abandons plot as a principle of structure, but she 
knows that the stream of consciousness must be supplied 
with banks lest it inundate author and reader alike. In 
Jacob’s Room (1922), the principle of unity, the personality 
of Jacob, seemed inadequate to bind together the disparate 
impressions of him seen subjectively and objectively, but 
in Mrs. Dalloway (1925) the same principle is used with 
greater effectiveness, for the personality of that not too 
profound but singularly charming woman is kept sufficiently 
steadily in the centre of the reader’s interest to furnish a 
point of reference for the other persons of the story, even 
though they touch the life of Clarissa Dalloway only fleet- 
ingly. Even more daringly, in her beautiful novel, To the 
Lighthouse (1927), Mrs. Woolf uses a personality as the 
integrating principle of her singularly poignant picture of 
transient human existence. Mrs. Ramsay is seen, not 
merely as the singularly unself-centred centre of her 
own existence, but (not only in her life, but, after her 
physical death, in her spiritual persistence) as the focus 
of a concentric series of existences more or less intimately 
involved with hers. Added to Mrs. Woolf’s constructive 
power is the charm of her style, a style freshly redolent, 
delicately poetic, and rhythmically subtle. If there is in the 
contemporary period any novelist whose every word any 
critical reader must heed, that novelist is Virginia Woolf. 
University of Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE DIVISION OF MYNA’S SOUL. 
BY C. T. STONEHAM. 


It was inevitable that he should be named Henry. He 
was a big cock of the Rhode Island breed, his parents had 
been imported to Limuru in the Kenya Highlands. There 
Henry grew to maturity, and at two years old had found the 
salubrious climate so much to his taste that he weighed 
considerably more than his English-bred sire. 

Arapmyna, a middle-aged Lumbwa, worked on the 
poultry farm as garden boy and he had a great respect for 
Henry. He had never seen a cock so big and handsome, 
nor so gallant and chivalrous to his wives. Myna was 
not married, for he was improvident and unlucky. Several 
times he had acquired goats and cattle sufficient to purchase 
a wife, but always a business venture or a gambling game 
had attracted him and again he had found himself without 
property. By now he accepted the celibate state as pre- 
destined for him, but as he watched Henry strutting with 
his hens he reflected how natural to the proper dignity of 
the male was this condition of overlordship and responsibility. 

Myna would have liked as many wives as Henry. He 
doubted if he would be so successful with them, for he 
realised the difficulties of the uxorious sultan, the diplomacy 
and forcefulness required to keep order where it was 
abhorred, to banish jealousy and strife while retaining 
respect and affection. He narrowly observed the conduct 
of his model, noting the high-handed but sympathetic 
manner with which the cock settled domestic disputes, 
his shocked condemnation of feminine vindictiveness, the 
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hauteur of his command and the persuasiveness of his 
cajolery. Henry was indeed a lord to cherish and obey, 
a noble creature, absolute in authority, generous and benevo- 
lent at all times. 

Henry’s pen adjoined the vegetable garden. The bird 
would stand, upright and proud as a great chief, watching 
the gardener at work, and Myna would throw him the 
beetles and grubs he found in the soil. Then what a joyous 
excited clucking summoned the moody hens to the feast, 
while their lord broke up the offering, extolling its rarity, 
praising its succulence, until the most blasé bird envisaged 
an unparalleled treat and flew to receive the bounty. It 
was true that every so often the morsel would find its way 
into Henry’s own crop, but with such dignified aplomb, 
such attentive volubility, was this refreshment enjoyed that 
his bemused following seemed more satisfied than if their 
own gullets had been tickled. This lordly subterfuge was 
to Myna the quintessence of sophistication. How vastly 
superior to the vulgar behaviour of man, who had no skill 
to disguise his appetites nor make graceful their fulfilment ! 

Myna gradually came to understand that in some way 
Henry was connected with his destiny. In an environment 
where the mysteries are everywhere apparent, and no 
fashionable philosophy attempts their explanation, it is 
easy to accept the hypothesis that life is a pattern already 
woven, and that its threads, at first divergent, may later 
entwine to carry on a scheme or knot its termination. A 
fowl and a man may therefore be of close importance in a 
mutual adventure, the one influencing the other, the two 
lives interwoven for a period, or perhaps for ever. 

Myna felt the existence of an intangible bond between 
himself and Henry. He addressed him as brother. The 
bird’s fierce bright eye expressed wisdom and knowledge, 
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intuitive and unconsidered, but deriving from the super- 
natural. He realised all that was Myna, saw through the 
sullen outer husk to the lonely, bewildered soul of him. 

The first evidence of this prescience was when Henry 
stood by the netting one day and, after crowing loudly to 
attract Myna’s attention, stared solemnly at him and uttered 
several long, mournful croaks. Myna could not help 
being impressed by the bird’s grave demeanour. He felt 
sure this pronouncement presaged evil. That afternoon a 
messenger arrived from the Reserve to say his old father 
was dead. It meant nothing but grief for Myna, for he 
had three elder brothers who would succeed to the small 
property. The most he could hope for was a calf, and 
this in fact was all he got, and it was a bull calf at that. 

Another day Henry suddenly cried out with a shrill note 
of warning. A moment later Myna cut himself badly 
with the panga he was using. Here was indisputable evidence 
of the foresight of the fowl. 

From then Myna directed his affairs on the advice of the 
cock. Each morning he would consult the bird, under- 
standing from his deportment, grave or gay, the nature 
of the events that would befall him. He consulted his 
oracle and was justified in his faith, as in the matter of the 
Swahili headman who publicly insulted his subordinate. 
Upon enquiry Henry had assumed a warlike attitude, 
crowing with martial vigour. Myna took his spears and 
went to the headman’s hut. He had small difficulty in 
forcing from the man an unconditional and abject apology. 
But evidently the Swahili complained to his employer, 
for shortly afterwards Myna was dismissed. 

A young Englishman named Rice was staying at the 
fatm ; he had every sympathy with the truculent Lumbwa 
who refused to submit to browbeating. 
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‘I am going on a shooting safari,’ he told Myna. ‘Men 
of your tribe have a reputation for courage ; how would 
you like to be my gun-bearer ?’ 

This was a great honour and a lucrative position, but 
Myna was troubled. How could he go off and leave his 
familiar, almost his second self: He had made up his 
mind to steal Henry and carry him off to the Reserve. 

‘Bwana, I will come with you, but I want baksheesh.’ 

Rice regarded the sullen face of the native with suspicion. 
He approved the fearless, independent breed, but detested 
its cupidity. 

‘There is a red cock,’ explained Myna. ‘He means a 
great deal to me. I will pay for him out of the wages you 
will give me.’ 

Rice laughed good-naturedly. That evening he bought 
Henry from the farmer and handed him over to his new 
man. The bird spent the night tied by the leg in Myna’s 
hut. 

The safari was to start the following afternoon; Myna 
went down to the native village and purchased two hens. 
They were small hens of the nondescript Kikuyu breed and 
he felt ashamed to offer them to the Sultan, but Henry did 
not seem critical: he introduced himself with much rodo- 
montade and took charge of his new wives with benevolent 


masterfulness. 


There was a witch-doctor on the farm, and Myna went to 


consult him about the chances of his journey. The old man 
was clever, not without a propensity for joking ; he made it 
his business to know everything possible about prospective 
clients and the Lumbwa’s fondness for the fowl had reached 
his ears. Having pouched his fee, he threw his bones, and 
told Myna with impressive gravity that his spirit dwelt in 
two bodies. 
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“It is a marriage of souls, my friend : what is good will 
be shared, and what is evil will be felt equally by both. 
Joy is divided, harm is divided, death for one will be also 
for two.’ 

This mystery had been heard of ; though rare it was not 
incredible. Blood-brothers encouraged it; between man 
and beast it was held possible. 

‘Who is the other?’ asked Myna. 

‘He stands upon two feet like a man. He has many 
wives. His voice is loud in the morning.’ 

Myna nodded comprehendingly. His own conclusions 
were verified. ‘Unless he gives back half my soul I have 
not many years to live,’ he muttered. 

The m’ganga agreed. ‘ But all is with fate,’ he consoled. 

Rice’s lorry left that afternoon bound for the Loita. In 
it rode the new gun-boy, his hand resting upon a box faced 
with wire mesh, in which Henry and his two wives found 
cramped quarters. The cock was scandalised by the pro- 
ceedings, of every action about him he declared his sus- 
picion and dislike in resonant, outraged tones. Between 
whiles he comforted his hens in musical asides. They, 
being seasoned travellers, displayed the utmost indifference. 

The first camp on the Euasso Nyiro was reached at sun- 
down. When tents had been pitched and the cook-fire 
lighted, Myna liberated his fowls. Henry came out of the 
box at a quick walk, announcing importantly the obvious 
fact of freedom. The hens followed and at once set about 
the business of scratching and foraging. Several times they 
had travelled, slung head-downwards from a pole: camps 
were not strange to them. 

Myna got some maize and scattered it. Henry rejoiced. 

The glade was surrounded by bushes, at one side the river 
ran gurgling. Henry had never drunk at a running stream 
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before, but the hens did so without scruple and he copied 
their example. Then the fowls were caught and returned 
to their box; Myna was taking no chances of losing his 
soul in the belly of leopard or mamba. 

The next morning Rice, accompanied by his gun-boy, 
proceeded on foot in the hope of surprising lions. The 
lorry was to be loaded and brought to a rendezvous twenty 
miles on. Myna, with dubiety, entrusted his pets to the 
cook, who promised to take good care of them. 

But the cook, a Baganda, was contemptuous of a Lumbwa’s 
affairs ; the crate was neglected till the last moment, and 
then stuck precariously on the back of the truck. The 
first bump shook it off, nor did anyone remark its absence 
until the new camp was reached and Myna demanded his 
birds. ‘Then was seen the scandalous spectacle of a Christian 
Baganda clinging to his master’s knees while an enraged 
Lumbwa jabbed at his shrinking body with a spear. Rice 
had to avert murder by planting a bony fist on the angle 
of Myna’s jaw. 

When the boy recovered he went and sat down under a 
tree, nursing his spear and brooding. By evening he had 
vanished ; he was not seen again on that safari. 

The box had fallen while the lorry was climbing a steep 
hill from the river-valley. It fell on one corner and rolled 
down some distance before coming to rest in a bush. The 
inmates were shaken but unharmed. 

Petrol cases are not tightly nailed, a board had sprung, 
the fowls were able to squeeze out of their prison. Henry 
found himself at liberty in the wilderness. 

Having walked round his bewildered hens several times 
expressing his disgust at the whole episode, he started off 
downhill to the river, his wives in attendance. Henry found 
the camp-site and was satisfied ; the wealth of grubs and 
VoL. 155.—No. 926. 16 
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insects in the grass soon distracted his attention from every- 
thing but the employment of beak and claw. 

Throughout the afternoon the interlopers fed, or lazed, 
in the clearing and no creature came near them. But at 
evening the bush became full of circumspect grey forms 
who moved unhurriedly through the grass keeping up a 
continuous low cheeping. A flock of guineafowl were 
coming down to the river for their evening drink. 

Henry sounded his alarm and stood staring. The guinea- 
fowl took no notice of the strangers, but one old cock 
jumped up on a boulder and gave his harsh war-cry, like the 
call of a pheasant. Henry replied to the challenge with 
alacrity ; he crowed until the glade re-echoed, and every 
fowl was startlingly apprised of his magnificent presence. 
Then with quick haughty steps he hastened to give battle. 

The kanga was not backward : if this red stranger wanted 
to fight he should be accommodated ; he sprang from his 
perch and threw himself on guard, erecting all his neck 
feathers, looking, with the horn on his nose, fierce as a 
miniature rhinoceros. The hens of both species peered 
dubiously at this meeting of Greeks. 

The protagonists circled each other, jumped and met in 
the air, slashing with claws and beaks. Feathers flew, in 
determined silence the warriors fenced, feinted, and delivered 
their damaging assaults. 

At the height of combat a diversion occurred which nearly 
cost both Henry and the kanga their lives ; a slender spotted 
creature charged out from a gully into the midst of the flock, 
turning and twisting with incredible agility, striking at 
the fluttering birds. A serval had been stalking the guinea- 
fowl for the last ten minutes; he chose this moment to 
make his attack. 

Henry was swept away from his antagonist by a spate of 
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fleeing hens. He wheeled to confront what he supposed 
was a large domestic cat, such as had often peered at him 
through the netting of his run. Henry had small respect 
for the animal, familiarity and immunity had bred in him 
contempt. 

The serval seized a fat guineafowl hen, its flailing wings 
beat at his head, temporarily blinding him. While in this 
predicament he was attacked by a large red bird unknown 
in his experience, who struck with beak and spurs at his 
eyes. Through the blinding feathers he swiped with vicious 
paw again and again at the assailant, but could neither register 
a hit nor defend himself from the vigorous onslaughts. It 
was infuriating and disturbing. He put down his prey and 
pinned it with his paw, the better to cope with Henry’s 
attempts. And at that instant Henry, having a clear target, 
leapt at it and struck downwards with feet and wings. 
Instinctively the serval flinched and flattened ; the guinea- 
fowl escaped and ran sqwarking to cover, more frightened 
than hurt. 

Henry turned, light-footed, to engage again, but stared 
aghast at the snarling demon rushing upon him. He had a 
conviction that here discretion was the sensible policy. 
He ran gawkily, aiding his flight with outstretched wings, 
bawling in horror from trumpet-like neck. He had raised 
the devil, and his wild, rolling eye proclaimed how helpless 
he felt to cope with the distressing situation. 

The serval did not pursue him far ; he stood in the midst 
of the glade swearing and scolding, accepting this rub of 
fate with the philosophy of the wild hunter. 

Henry, relieved of imminent terror, dropped into a fast 
walk. His hens joined him; he led the way among the 
bushes explaining fussily his reasons for terminating a con- 
test which could have no profit. Anxiety no longer pressed ; 
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insects in the grass soon distracted his attention from every- 
thing but the employment of beak and claw. 

Throughout the afternoon the interlopers fed, or lazed, 
in the clearing and no creature came near them. But at 
evening the bush became full of circumspect grey forms 
who moved unhurriedly through the grass keeping up a 
continuous low cheeping. A flock of guineafowl were 
coming down to the river for their evening drink. 

Henry sounded his alarm and stood staring. The guinea~ 
fowl took no notice of the strangers, but one old cock 
jumped up on a boulder and gave his harsh war-cry, like the 
call of a pheasant. Henry replied to the challenge with 
alacrity ; he crowed until the glade re-echoed, and every 
fowl was startlingly apprised of his magnificent presence. 
Then with quick haughty steps he hastened to give battle. 

The kanga was not backward : if this red stranger wanted 
to fight he should be accommodated ; he sprang from his 
perch and threw himself on guard, erecting all his neck 
feathers, looking, with the horn on his nose, fierce as a 
miniature rhinoceros. The hens of both species peered 
dubiously at this meeting of Greeks. 

The protagonists circled each other, jumped and met in 
the air, slashing with claws and beaks. Feathers flew, in 
determined silence the warriors fenced, feinted, and delivered 
their damaging assaults. 

At the height of combat a diversion occurred which nearly 
cost both Henry and the kanga their lives ; a slender spotted 
creature charged out from a gully into the midst of the flock, 
turning and twisting with incredible agility, striking at 
the fluttering birds. A serval had been stalking the guinea- 
fowl for the last ten minutes; he chose this moment to 
make his attack. 

Henry was swept away from his antagonist by a spate of 
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fleeing hens. He wheeled to confront what he supposed 
was a large domestic cat, such as had often peered at him 
through the netting of his run. Henry had small respect 
for the animal, familiarity and immunity had bred in him 
contempt. 

The serval seized a fat guineafowl hen, its flailing wings 
beat at his head, temporarily blinding him. While in this 
predicament he was attacked by a large red bird unknown 
in his experience, who struck with beak and spurs at his 
eyes. Through the blinding feathers he swiped with vicious 
paw again and again at the assailant, but could neither register 
a hit nor defend himself from the vigorous onslaughts. It 
was infuriating and disturbing. He put down his prey and 
pinned it with his paw, the better to cope with Henry’s 
attempts. And at that instant Henry, having a clear target, 
leapt at it and struck downwards with feet and wings. 
Instinctively the serval flinched and flattened ; the guinea- 
fowl escaped and ran sqwarking to cover, more frightened 
than hurt. 

Henry turned, light-footed, to engage again, but stared 
aghast at the snarling demon rushing upon him. He had a 
conviction that here discretion was the sensible policy. 
He ran gawkily, aiding his flight with outstretched wings, 
bawling in horror from trumpet-like neck. He had raised 
the devil, and his wild, rolling eye proclaimed how helpless 
he felt to cope with the distressing situation. 

The serval did not pursue him far ; he stood in the midst 
of the glade swearing and scolding, accepting this rub of 
fate with the philosophy of the wild hunter. 

Henry, relieved of imminent terror, dropped into a fast 
walk. His hens joined him; he led the way among the 
bushes explaining fussily his reasons for terminating a con- 
test which could have no profit. Anxiety no longer pressed ; 
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he paused to crow, as arrogantly as though he trod his own 
midden and no enemy could cause his hasty, undignified 
departure. 

Away along the river the disconsolate Lumbwa heard 
faintly the voice of his ‘ soul’ and hurried in its direction. 
Henry yet lived and proclaimed his vitality: should he 
have to hunt all night among the thickets Myna would find 
him. " 

The red cock stood upon an anthill in a little glade sur- 
rounded by the vast untenanted bush of Africa. Had he 
been capable of realising the immensity of that terrain and 
the numberless dangers it held, Henry would have died of 
sheer fright. But ignorance produced in him the usual 
self-satisfaction ; he was lord of his petty demesne, no rival 
affronted him, his creatures were subservient, worshipping. 
He crowed disdainful challenge to the gathering night 
and its familiars, swallowing a few juicy termites to lubricate 
his raucous voice. 

At dusk he began to be bothered. There was no house, 
no safe walls behind which to shelter. The hens instructed 


him, flying up from branch to branch of a gigantic baobab | 


tree until they reached a bare perch twenty feet above 


ground, There, incongruously, the three fowls sat in a | 
row, bringing an appearance of the farmyard into this place | 


where survival depended upon unobtrusiveness, cunning, 
and constant fear. 

The night rushed down out of the East, rounding up 
kopje and plain, drawing all closer in the huddle of shadows: 
The diverse landscape faded from sight and became a glade 
fenced with blackness. Henry peered with craning head 
downwards at a vague world where strange creatures moved 
rustling and squeaking, ichneumon, and meerkat, and genet. 

With slow regal tread a lion passed under the tree on 
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his way to water, grunting morosely for warning and the 
chance of gossip. The moon rose, a lesser sun, imitative 
in brilliance but lacking the vital heat. Through the glade 
a great horned owl flapped ponderously, his eyes directed 
at the ground where striped rodents played and scuttled, 
so that he did not notice the three strangers. 

Then a hyena appeared, walking like a lackey who fears 
his master’s kick. He preceded a small she-leopard, hunting 
in silence, picking a graceful way among burrs and briars, 
pausing at every tree to sniff and rub. 

Under the baobab the hyena stopped, raised his head and 
inhaled deeply. The smell reminded him of native villages ; 
he was puzzled. But not for long; he manceuvred to 
bring the boughs into line with the moon, and saw three 
familiar shapes outlined. His mouth watered for them : 
stupid, easy prey, but at present beyond his reach. 

From the shadows the leopard marked the hyena’s interest. 
She advanced to the.spot, driving him to reluctant retreat, 
and gazed up in turn. Plain on the bare branch sat three 


| plump birds ; there was no reason why she should not catch 
_ all of them. She went to the trunk, sprang high against 


it, and began to climb. 
Instantly Henry was aware of her. His head craned this 


| way and that, the sound of claws on bark was distinctly 


audible, horror possessed him. It might be the ferocious 
cat, with whom he had fought, on his trail, burning to avenge 
its injuries. The hens took refuge in immobility, in the 
darkness they lacked all confidence, they would not stir 
until the climber pounced upon them. 

The leopard was crawling out along the branch, testing 
each foothold, hoping that her weight would not be too 
great for the diminishing support. Henry saw green eyes 
reflecting the moonlight, staring at him hungrily. For a 
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moment he was paralysed with fright, then uttering fearful 
yells he precipitated himself into the dark void, flapping 
wildly. The hens followed his lead; the sqwarking of 
the fugitives resounded through the bush. 

Myna, moving cautiously along a game trail, was shocked 
by that uproar. His soul was in jeopardy, he ran fast to 
the rescue. 

At the edge of the glade he encountered the three 
adventurers flying before a galloping hyena. At sight of 
man the pursuer abandoned all claims to the quarry, swerved, 
and sped away into the thickets. The leopard, close behind, 
was not so easily discouraged; she crouched, snarling 
wickedly, hoping that the man would beware of her. 

Myna shouted, reviling the enemy. He was loath to 
fight her in such circumstances, but had no choice, for if 
she caught his soul he would indubitably perish. He leapt 
forward, swung his spear, and menaced the angry cat. 

She was intimidated, giving ground quickly, but keeping 
her watchful gazeon him. Myna did not strike ; he knew 
that an unwounded leopard might be bluffed, a wounded 
one never. 

‘Be off, daughter of devils!’ he yelled. “I am a great 
warrior ; I will kill you!’ 

The leopard flinched from this malevolence. A sudden 
doubt assailed her—man was an incalculable foe. There was 
other prey in the nyika, why risk so much for this? With 
a last defiant snarl she turned, and in two bounds vanished. 

Myna lost not an instant in chasing Henry. Round the 
bushes he followed the shrieking cock, until exhaustion 
brought Henry to the futile concealment of a grass-clump. 
There he was captured. Safely tucked under Myna’s arm, 
he protruded his long neck, screaming dolefully as he was 
carried away towards the river. 
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together again, and henceforth no hand but mine shall 
guard you.’ 

A week later a stock-farmer on the Mau was confronted 
by a lean, serious Lumbwa who begged work as a herdsman. 
Under the boy’s arm reposed a large red cock, voicing his 
suspicion of the stranger with a loud ‘ Kwar-k !’ 

The farmer liked men of this race; he engaged him. 

‘What will you do with your fine fowl?’ he asked. 
‘Eat it?’ 

Myna shuddered. ‘Never!’ he answered. ‘He is as 
myself. Together we have faced devils in the night, jour- 
neyed far, hunted our food. He is better than any watch- 
dog; he will help me mind the cattle.’ 

He dropped Henry to the ground, saluted with his spear, 


’ and walked off towards the huts. To the farmer’s astonish- 


ment, the cock walked after the man, clucking loquaciously 
as though discussing the new situation with him. 
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‘Fear not, my soul,’ Myna comforted him. ‘We are 
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THE WIZARD OF MAURITIUS. 
BY CAPPY RICKS. 


Men there have been since the dawn of history who have 
possessed powers beyond those of their fellows in such a 
degree as to justify in description the use of those very much 
overworked words—supernatural, superhuman. 

Two such have lived in our time—Sandow the strong 
man, whose powers were never entirely demonstrated in 
public, and Houdini, called, for want of a better name, an 
illusionist, who could make his way through concrete walls, 
as at Walton Gaol—but even their extraordinary and 
inexplicable powers were eclipsed by the weird qualities 
possessed by the ‘ Wizard of Mauritius’ and exercised by 
him over the period 1761-84. 

It was in the former year that Henri Bottineau, a petty 
officer in the French Navy, claimed to be able to see ships 
at sea, and sometimes land, that were invisible to others, and 
he so impressed his Captain that in the following year the 
petty officer was taken from the active list and attached to 
the Bureau de Marine. 

What happened there and then we do not know, but in 
1764. Bottineau was appointed Second Harbour Warden at 
the Isle of France, a post he continued to hold for the next 
twenty years. During this time he proved that he was able 
to detect the presence of ships, and to say that they were 
bound to the Island, while yet they were two to three 
hundred miles distant ; the elapsed time between * prophecy ’ 
and arrival being often as much as four days. 

Over a period of fourteen years there were $75 arrivals 
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at the Island, and Bottineau had ‘ predicted ’ every one with- 
out exception. A further report, dated May 26, 1782, 
from the Vicomte de Souillac to the Minister of Marine 
stated that the same was done over a period of seventeen 
years, with 100 per cent. result. If ships were in convoy 
he could give the number of them and their formation. 
On one occasion, while France and Britain were at war, 
he occasioned considerable alarm in the Island, which was 
then in a precarious state, by reporting that a fleet of eleven 
ships were converging upon it, though two days after the 
warning he stated that the indications had undergone a 
change, though he could not say what such portended ; but 
the fleet never eventuated. 

This operated to his discredit, and aroused a feeling of 
resentment against him, easily imaginable in the circum- 
stances, but such did not obtain for long, for a ship arriving 
from Pondicherry reported having passed a fleet of eleven 
ships on the Cape to India route, which passes close to the 
Isle of France; the ‘ prophet’ was vindicated. 

The powers of this remarkable person were reported, 
doubtless in 1779, to the Marquis de Castries, then Minister 
of Marine, and the Governor of the Island received instruc- 
tions to keep a record of all the so-called ‘ wizard’s’ 
announcements and check carefully the results, which he 
was to embody in a report to the Ministry. 

The upshot of the matter was that Bottineau received an 
offer from the Vicomte de Souillac of £10,000 and a pension 
of £100 per month for his secret, and the explanation and 
demonstration of his method, providing, of course, that it 
proved to be what was claimed for it, and that it was 
generally applicable in the service of the nation. 

Bottineau, who appears to have been an altogether 
impossible person with exaggerated ideas of his own impor- 
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tance, brusquely declined the offer, declaring that his secret 
was worth twenty times the amount offered. 

Bottineau could not himself explain his powers, though 
he announced his ability to make others proficient in the 
working of his method, but he went so far as to say that 
the matter was one of atmospheric vibrations combined 
with released sea-gases caused by the progress of a ship 
through the water (which may not be so fantastic as would 
at first sight appear), which produced faint but unmistakable 
indications in the upper air immediately above the scene of 
disturbance. 

In the event Bottineau was recalled to France, and he 
left Mauritius in the early months of 1784, bearing with 
him statements as to the full efficacy of his powers signed 
by the Governor of the Colony, the Attorney-General, the 
senior naval officer of the station (countersigned by the 
great La Perouse as Assistant S.N.O.), and all the military 
officers then serving in the Island. 

On his passage to France in the frigate Dufour he twice 
advised the Captain of the proximity of unseen land, once 
when the distance was stated by him to be thirty miles and 
once when it was 150 from the position of the ship. 

This did not ‘tally’ with the position assigned the ship, 
but events proved that Bottineau’s statements were accurate 
to ‘ within a league.’ 

Upon arrival in France Bottineau received but a cool 
reception, being generally condemned, in official circles at 
least, as a charlatan, although he succeeded in eliciting the 
warm support of Marat, the leader of the revolution. This, 
though, came to nothing ; the stirring times did not permit 
of Bottineau receiving the attention and consideration that 
indubitably would seem to have been his due, and, disgusted, 
he offered his secret to Britain, for £52,000 and a pension. 
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The offer was declined, and shortly afterwards Bottineau 
died, an embittered and disappointed man. 

igh Thirty years after his death his method received con- 
the sideration by both France and Britain, but, somewhat 
that —| naturally, the man had taken his secret with him, and 
ned § nothing transpired. Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, R.N., 
hip then in command of the East India Squadron, was entrusted 
uld with enquiries and, although his report seems to have been 
ble lost, a letter of his, reproduced in the Nautical Magazine in 
» of § 1834, alluded to Bottineau’s art as Nauscopia, and stated 
that it was then ‘ of general interest and the application well. 

he | understood,’ though what one may take from this is, to say 

vith the least, vague. 
hed When Captain Becher, R.N., founded the magazine 
the | mentioned, in 1834, the first item of professional interest 
the | dealt with was Bottineau and his lost art, and the matter 
ary | occupied the chief place in this magazine’s pages for some 



















time. : 
vibe Years afterwards Sir David Brewster the scientist, who 
nce | had investigated the matter over a long period, wrote in 


and | his book, Natural Magic: ‘The Wizard beacon-keeper of 
the Isle of France who could see in the air vessels bound to 
the Island long indeed before they appeared above the 
ate horizon must have derived his powers from diligent observa- 
tions of the phenomenz of nature’; but this leaves us still 
‘in the air’ and with no recourse but to believe that the 
powers of the ‘ Wizard beacon-keeper’ were indubitably 
the | supernatural; nothing else meets the case. 


mit The case of Bottineau has not been completely unique ; 
hat | an almost similar one was known to exist in the West 
ed, Indies forty to thirty-five years ago, and the ‘ Wizard’ in 
this case was an old negro wharfinger, called by the English 
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captains Uncle Ned because ‘he had no wool on the top 
of the head in the place where the wool ought to grow,’ 
at the Isle of Grande Turk, more commonly known as 
Turk’s Island. This was the port of call for the Newfound- 
land and Canadian salt-fish fleet, mostly schooners and 
barquentines, returning in ballast after discharging their 
cargoes in the Latin countries of South and Central America. 

Ned could tell his master, the principal salt merchant of 
the island, of the arrival of any ship that was coming ‘ in 
to him’ always a day in advance, and never once was he 
wrong over a period of some five years; he ‘predicted’ 
every arrival, some thirty per year. Strangely enough, he 
could not predict other arrivals, and in this lay the difference 
between his inexplicable art and Bottineau’s. 

On one occasion Ned’s master had loaded the barquentine 
Culzean Castle of Banff, and this ship sailed for Newfound- 
land to the tune of a strong ‘ Trade’ early one morning. 
In the afternoon of the same day, when the ship had dropped 
below the horizon for six hours or so, Ned burst in upon 
his master’s siesta with the news—'‘ Dat ship be a-coming 
back, sir..—‘ Oh, what ship, Ned :’—* Why, the Culzean 
Castle, of course.’-—‘ All right, call me when she gets back’ ; 
and the salt merchant resumed his interrupted siesta, knowing 
that he would not see the Castle again until her next voyage 
at least. The ship arrived some twenty hours later, having 
had a long-and-short-leg ‘ beat’ back ; a seaman had fallen 


from aloft and been seriously injured. 


The writer was reminded of these weird experiences by 
one of which he was an interested witness some ten years 
ago, and which he ventures to give by way of suggesting 
a probable solution. Timber-logging in Borneo, he had 
gone into a river in search of a Mandore who controlled a 
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certain amount of labour, to find his man not at home. 
The river calls for some slight description. At its entrance 
the right bank was marked by a cliffy hill some 200 feet in 
height ; diagonally across the river there lay a somewhat 
similar hill almost as high, and again there was a rise on the 
right bank a half a mile in. On this rise there stood the 
Imam’s house built on 20-feet stilts ; at the top of the steps, 
and hanging from the lintel of the doorway, was a child’s 
Eolian harp constructed of young bamboos the thickness of 
a lead pencil, each of different length and all with a slit cut 
for their purpose. 

The writer talked with the Imam and the others present 
for an hour, and then rose to go; standing up, his head 
came within a few inches of the harp which, although there 
was not a breath of air moving, emitted a low almost 
indistinguishable note. Slight though this was, the Imam 
heard it and spoke one word—' Ajack,’ and this was the 
name of the Mandore. 

‘What makes you say that?” he was asked. ‘ Well, a 
“sapit” with a lot of men in it is just entering the river, 
and as Ajack is the only man out with such a boat, it must 
be he returning.’ Further questioned, he said that the air 
shook against the side of the first hill when a boat entered 
in a calm, and that the air-waves bumped against the second 
hill and then were transmitted to the eminence on which 
stood his house ; it was all perfectly clear to him, but it 
left, and still leaves, his interlocutor staggered and quite 
‘out of his depth.’ 

To cull further from personal experience, the writer may 
mention that, over a period of nearly thirty years spent 
navigating in the tropics, he has often been impressed, 
staggered is again the term, by the phenomenal night-time 
sight possessed by certain native prowlers of the sea, particu- 
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larly those of the Marshall and Caroline Islands in the North 
Pacific and of the seamen of Rotumah in the South (finest 
native seamen in the world) ; the Torres Strait Islanders and 
the Orang Laut (men of the sea) of the Malay Archipelago. 
In the darkness these men, whose day-time sight was much 
inferior to the writer's, have announced the presence of 
land, even to the describing of previously unknown features 
of it, in a manner so startling as to give rise to very serious 
consideration as to whether, or not, these men really see the 
land as we do, at night, or are assisted by a sense not possessed 
by the European. What is the answer ? 

Mauritius. 


VEILS, 


Veils of the first spring green on leafless trees, 
The patient trees that waited long for spring. 
Veils that the twilight and the darkness fling ; 
Veils of oblivion, sleep, those mysteries 

That fold around our senses; each of these 
Dim veils is wonderful, a mystic thing. 

And * Veiled in flesh the Godhead see’ we sing. 
Behind all veils, God lives, and loves, and sees. 


Our souls are veiled, even from those we love. 
Our eyes are veiled, so that there passes by 
A vision or a glory, all too late. 
God lifts the veil, but hangs it just above 
Our utmost reach, when, gazing wrapt, we try 
To glimpse the vision of an Opening Gate. 
C. M. MALLET, 
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TIDE OF VALOUR. 
A FAROE ISLAND STORY. 
BY D. WILSON MAcARTHUR. 


Onty the bitterness of angry jealousy drove him to walk so 
far, to go on blindly far beyond where the footpath ended 
on the beach. 

The sea, dark and hostile, hurled itself in long breakers 
into the bay, between the high cliffs that locked it, and, 
shattered into spray, surged up the steep sloping sand, 
with a scrunching mutter of innumerable tiny fragments 
of shell, innumerable tiny pebbles rolling over each other. 

The sea flung long tentacles into the bay to reach him, to 
seize him and drag him away out to where it could work 
its will upon him. 

He was unconscious of it. 

He was barely conscious of the wind, which tore in from 
the grey desolation of the Atlantic, which buffeted him 
and made his progress a staggering zigzag over the sand. A 
powder of sand whistled over the beach, driven by the wind, 
and sometimes stung his hands, even was swept high enough 
occasionally to sting his cheek. 

He trudged on, his feet sinking to the ankles, the cuffs of 
his smart Danish trousers heavy with sand, his smart Danish 
shoes sagging with the weight of sand in them, hurting his 
feet. 

He thought only of Kirstin and Aksel, and how they had 
laughed at him. 
His brain seethed. 
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“Don’t be scared, Haldor,’ Aksel had cried jestingly. 
“It’s quite safe !’ 

And Kirstin had laughed, her eyes sparkling. She loved 
danger. Nothing frightened her, nothing awed her. 

But he had drawn back. He had refused to go on, 
feeling a weakness in his knees, feeling a chill in the small 
of his back, and in his brain feeling a vertigo that made 
him, standing as he was safely upon a broad shelf of rock, 
shut his eyes tightly in case he should fall. 

They had laughed. 

To them it was so simple. Only a short climb along a 
face of rock, to reach the point where, so Aksel declared, 
one could look across and see the Troll’s Finger, a long 
slender spur of rock, waving and beckoning. A foolish 
child’s tale, of course ; but they believed it. They were 
like that, Kirstin and Aksel—children, believing anything. 
A trick of light at early dusk, and of moisture in the air, 
made the distant Finger seem indeed to beckon; but a 
sight of the illusion was not worth the terror of that climb. 

Haldor had remained behind. 

They had tackled the climb gaily. For them it held no 
terrors. Used since childhood to the mighty resounding 
sea cliffs, sheer rock-faces a thousand, two thousand feet 
high, where the seabirds nested and flocked in congregations 
of tens of thousands, they could see no danger in this scramble 
along a two-inch ledge ten feet above the boiling sea. Aksel 
could do it, casually, with one hand in his pocket, his cigarette 
nonchalantly between his lips. 

Kirstin could do it, in spite of the skirt that whipped 
around her knees, with a free hand to keep her hat from 
being blown away. 

Haldor could not attempt it. 
Always, from his earliest recollection, it had been the same. 
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He could never do what others did. Blind fear swept him, 
stealing away his strength, paralysing his limbs, emptying 
his brain, at the mere approach of risk. His childhood had 
been agony. Among playmates to whom hazard was the 
spice of life, to whom, when they grew up, danger would 
be an everyday companion—walking hand in hand with 
them, accepted as inevitable, on the fowling cliffs, on the 
far cod banks of the turbulent North Atlantic—his weakness 
was paramount. 

Haldor is afraid ! 

How often he had heard it! How often it had goaded 
him almost to the point of desperation—and how often he 
had stopped short of the desperation that would drive him 
to reckless daring ! 

It had been a dispensation of providence that his father 
was a cripple, only a shopkeeper, and not a farmer, or a 
fowler, or a fisherman. He could follow in his father’s 
footsteps without handicap from his weakness. 

At first, however, it had seemed that he would do far 
better than that, and find a salve for the laceration of his 
pride that knowledge of his cowardice inflicted. His father 
prospered. He began dealing in fish—buying boatloads of 
cod from the inshore fishermen, hiring women to clean and 
scrape and split and scrub them, and stack them in great 
heaps on the rocks, thickly salted, to await export. 

So the Dahls had looked to Haldor to become something 
more than a village shopkeeper, or even an exporter of dried 
cod. He had done well at the High School in Torshavn, 
he had been sent to Copenhagen, to the University ; and 
he had been happy. 

The life suited him. The city fascinated him. Here he 
was safe from the primitive, from elemental dangers. Life 
became richer, fuller, something remote from the simple 
VoL. 155.—NO. 926. 17 
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existence of the islands. He was one of a young, gay, eager 
crowd, and yet he was not engulfed; he remained an indi- 
vidual, and something of a figure. He was clever, sharp 
in his own advantage ; and quick wits made for popularity 
more even than excellence in sport, so that no one reproached 
him for his neglect of athletic life. 

And then his father died, quite suddenly. Ernst Dahl 
had suffered all his adult life from the accident that had 
crippled him—an accident at sea, in a tiny smack on the 
distant Greenland Banks—yet his death was unexpected. 
They were not prepared for it. Haldor’s mother could 
not carry on alone; and unless the business continued to 
prosper the money for Haldor’s education could not be 
forthcoming. 

So Haldor had returned, resentful and embittered. 

He had a quick brain, he was sharp and clever ; it was not 
difficult for him to take charge, to master the details of the 
business, to keep it running smoothly. But he fretted to 
escape again from the narrow primitive Faroe life. 

His dreams were gone. It seemed that he would never 
live in Denmark now, that he was condemned to remain 
here all his life. It was a while before he swallowed his 
angry sense of frustration and tried to make the best of a 
hateful situation. 

He had one staunch friend—Aksel Berensten. Aksel 
was his champion, tall and strong and fearless, taking life 
as it came, ready for any emergency. And Kirstin 
Gregerssen—always Kirstin had made the trio, a bit of a 
tomboy, accepting any challenge and yet queerly, stubbornly 
fond of the coward, Haldor. 

Perhaps they were sorry for him, pitied his weakness and 
felt a sense of exaltation in championing him. Perhaps 
they admired him because he was quick and clever, because 
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his tongue was sharp and he was useful when difficulties 
had to be overcome by brains alone. Perhaps they feared 
him, because of his cunning. | 

At any rate, they had accepted him. And Haldor had 
welcomed their friendship, and appeared to give his, un- 
stintedly. If he held himself in reserve, if at heart he was 
cold, and full of distrust, and really indifferent to them, 
they never guessed it. He was too clever for that. 

So, when he had mastered the business that had brought 
him back from Copenhagen, and had overcome his bitter- 
ness, he sought out his two old friends. 

He found Aksel unchanged—unless perhaps taller, stronger, 
a man now, every inch a man, full of quick laughter, and 
daring, and the zest of life. 

He found Kirstin subtly changed. 

She had always been pretty, in her boyish way. She was 
lovely now. 

He went home and dreamed of her, and in the morning 
he knew what life held for him. 

He would marry Kirstin. He was well off, he would be 
richer soon, he could offer her everything of the best. And 
he loved her. He wanted her, for her loveliness, her spirit, 
the comfort she would bring him, easing the hurt in him. 

He never doubted. But when he strove to show her that 
his feeling was no longer the old easy friendship, she became 
elusive, confused and nervous, and often she was silent, 
and a little unhappy, when she was with him. She seemed, 
too, at times to wish to avoid his company, and was reluctant 
to be alone with him. 

It angered him. He grew impatient, and so discovered 
the stumbling-block. Aksel, of course! Fool that he had 
been, to remain blind to that! Aksel loved her too. And 
she? He could not be sure. But his conceit was shaken. 
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And then had come that trivial incident on the shore ; 
and, left alone on the safe rock, he had recovered his grip, 
had crept cautiously as far as he dared—and had overheard. 

They were half-way along the narrow ledge, out of 
sight of his former position. They had stopped, by mutual 
consent, to rest, not at all disturbed by the precariousness 
of their footing—standing there with their backs against 
the rock, as if on solid ground, looking out to sea. 

“It’s a pity—about Haldor,’ Aksel said. 

“Yes. He can’t help it. It’s not his fault. And he’s 
clever, he’s really——’ 

‘I know. It’s bad luck. I thought he’d have got over 
it. He wants a big jolt some time—to be up against real 
danger, and have to go on, and then he wouldn’t be a coward 
any more. I’m fond of him.’ 

‘So am I,’ Kirstin said. ‘But...’ 

*Bravery’s just a matter of how you're made,’ Aksel 
went on, ruminating. He did not know he was being 
generous, or that his generosity would kindle savage 
resentment. 

‘ All the same,’ Kirstin replied, her tone equally thought- 
ful, ‘every woman expects her man to be brave. She 
takes it for granted that he is. That’s why—’ 

‘Poor old Haldor ! He'll take it badly, my dear.’ 

* Yes.’ 

Then they knew—they knew what it would mean to 
him. And they laughed. He heard their laughter as they 
went on along the narrow ledge. 

And now he was walking—walking frantically, as if to 
escape from that knowledge, that blinding aggregation of 
knowledge. He was a coward. He would never be any- 
thing else. Nothing else counted. Kirstin would not 
marry him, because he was a coward. 
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He found himself now on rock—a broad flat shelf at the 
foot of the cliffs. He scrambled over it, irritated at the 
interruption of his steady movement. He did not notice 
that he was reaching a tiny cove he had never seen before, 
that the shelf of rock was uncovered only because it was 
low tide, that already the flood was beginning to make. 

Another narrow verge of sand, then a blank wall of cliff, 
a headland jutting out on the northern side of the cove. It 
fetched him up abruptly when he raised his head and saw 
that he could go no farther. 

He half-turned, facing the sea, then walked back a little 
distance and swung round towards the cliffs. 

They towered sheer and precipitous, seamed with lateral 
creases that were tiny ledges where the seabirds nested, 
where the fowlers found their footholds when they netted 
the birds. The cliffs were streaked heavily with guano. 
Nothing grew, except here and there a little patch of heather, 
or a bunch of coarse short grass. Quite low, less than thirty 
feet above the shore, guillemots squatted in bation upon 
the ledges. 

The foot of the cliff was boulder-strewn, eu The 
sea had eaten caverns into it, and the rock-face bore the 
marks of water, smoothed by countless tides, by the batter- 
ing of countless Atlantic rollers. The sand was soft, pow- 
dery, and dotted with stones. Here and there bare rock 
showed through, and beyond the headland he had passed to 
reach the cove the sea itself was strewn with rock—gigantic 
slender needles of rock that reared upwards, eaten round 
the base, tapering delicately to sharp pointing fingers. Sea- 
birds wheeled about them, incessantly calling, and inces- 
santly the sea beat upon them, swirled round them, thunder- 
ing into their caverns, sending up cascades of foam and 
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Haldor sat down on a smooth boulder. The mere 
strain of staring upwards at the skyline of the cliffs made 
him giddy and weak. 

He started up suddenly. 

The sea had advanced upon him. It hurled itself against 
the cliffs on either hand, boiling and tempestuous, and the 
wind, rising, moaned and whipped the spindrift off the waves. 
Where he stood, the sand seemed shrinking visibly, the froth 
of the sea almost reached his feet. 

He started to run towards the southern point, where the 
slab of rock had given him access to the cove from Gusvik. 
He fetched up abruptly, realising that the slab had gone. 
Several feet of water swirled over it, and snatched at the 
foot he thrust out, almost sucking him down. 

He stood for a moment, breathing quickly with distended 
nostrils, clenching his fists. A chill assailed him, creeping 
over his chest and down his spine and up into his brain. 
Panic began to hammer at his brain. He looked round 
wildly, stared out to sea—an empty sea; stared up the cliffs 
—empty cliffs. He ran, staggering a little, over the narrow- 
ing strip of sand towards the northern point, was driven 
back from there by sheer rock-faces, unscalable and harsh. 

He shouted, cupping his hands. His voice was whipped 
away, hurled against the cliff-foot, lost. Panic grew; it 
broke down his defences and stormed his brain, it took 
possession of him. He rushed at the cliffs, began scrabbling 
for handholds, trying to ascend. 

He climbed a few feet, fell back, assailed by vertigo at once. 
He tried again, tried point after point, failed. Desperate, 
he rushed back to the shelf of rock, began to wade out. But 
the sea, swirling up and receding, leaving two feet of green 
water over the shelf, tore at him greedily, and he was only 
saved from losing his balance, by floundering in the water 
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and flinging out despairing hands to clutch at fissures in the 
rock. 

He reached the sand again, his wet clothes clinging to him, 
his lips salt, his eyes stinging, his fingers bruised and bleeding. 
The knees of his trousers were torn, and the skin beneath 
was blue. He dragged himself to his feet, with the froth 
of broken water upon his shoes, and staggered towards the 
cliff-face again. 

He threw himself upon it, sobbing, screaming in hoarse 
short gasps. But every time it hurled him down again— 
down now into the advancing waves that would soon dash 
themselves in fury against the impregnable rock. 

He remembered, at last, that he could swim. 

He waded into the water, and flung himself wildly against 
the waves. 

He was blind with terror. He did not know where he was 
going, he had no conscious intention, simply the panic urge 
for action, for escape from the circling cliffs. So he swam, 
not round the southern point towards the safety of Gusvik, 
the great wide bay, but away from that, round the other 
headland to where only a series of tiny coves and booming 
thunderous caverns offered momentary sanctuary and certain 
death. 

He had not swum for more than a few minutes, fighting 
desperately to get out beyond the rocks, when he became 
aware that he was in the grip of a swift current. He did not 
struggle against it, realising the futility of struggle. It 
swept him out, and round the point, and carried him, 
bruised and chilled and floundering desperately to breathe, 
along the coast until it flung him with savage force upon 
the shore—a rocky shore with a narrow sand verge at a break 
in the cliffs. 

He found his feet. He stumbled a few yards up from 
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the water, and automatically began to climb, still driven by 
his panic. 

The climb was easy. Here, a different formation of rock 
was worn into broad shelves that formed stepping-stones, a 
gigantic stairway leading up to where a steep green valley 
cut into the cliffs, ending in a precipitous drop. At one 
point he was actually looking down into the cove that had 
so nearly been his grave. 

When he was in safety, he lay for a long time, dazed and 
weak and sobbing, before his senses and his strength returned 
and his brain became alive. 

He realised that he had been saved only by a miracle. 

That staircase of rock showed no trace of human use. It 
was unknown, because useless. The seabirds never nested 
in such places, but only on the sheer cliff-ledges. Probably 
he alone was aware of it. And only a miracle had borne 
him to it. 

He saw that in his blind panic he had swum in the opposite 
direction to that which common sense would have prompted. 
He saw, too, that a local current, swirling round the bases 
of the rock pinnacles, had carried him to safety—a current 
of which he alone, doubtless, was aware. 

He said nothing when he got home. He had fallen 
into the water, that was all. He was all right. But a plan 
was forming already in his brain. 

They had called him a coward. Very well; he would 
show them their mistake. 

He waited for a while, perfecting his plan, before he put 
it into operation. He had not forgotten the guillemots he 
had noticed on the cliff. 

He mentioned them to Aksel. Here was a golden oppor- 
tunity. The fulmars were driving the guillemots from the 
higher cliffs, and the fowlers generally went after them by 
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boat, making a hazardous landing and scrambling up the 


sheer rock-faces with their poles and nets. Here was an 
easier way, with a safe approach to the start of the climb. 

Aksel was interested. Haldor had made a discovery ! 
No doubt the guillemots had found a sanctuary safe from 
the fulmars, and were multiplying. It was indeed a won- 
derful chance ; and Aksel could get permission from the 
farmer who owned the cliffs. They could pay half their 
catch in return. 

“You say we can land on the beach 2’ he asked eagerly. 

“Yes. If we go on the flood tide it will be easy.’ 

“Let’s go!’ 

They arranged a day, and went; and of course Kirstin 
went with them. Not to climb cliffs and net seabirds, but 
to watch them from below. Haldor said nothing about 
the approach by land from Gusvik at low tide. That did 
not enter into his plan. 

When they landed in the cove, driving the boat’s prow 
up on to the sand near the northern point, they carried 
the fowling gear and their picnic hamper up to the foot 
of the cliff, and Haldor returned to make the boat fast. 
A boulder hid it and him from the others, and, holding the 
painter, he put his foot on the prow and thrust with all his 
strength. 

The slim boat shot out against the tide, and he let the 
painter slip through his fingers. He watched, tense and 
eager. Would the next wave carry it back again, and strand 
it safely ; or—— 

The boat slewed round. Before the next wave took it, 
it began to travel sideways, it was caught in the grip of the 
current. It vanished, hidden by the jutting rocks. 

Haldor went back to join the others. 
They were stretched out on the sand, enjoying the sun- 
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shine, smoking with their eyes fixed upon the blue sky 
away above. Presently they rose and prepared for their 
work. Kirstin smoked another cigarette, watching them 
with a contented smile and admiring eyes. 

Aksel tackled the cliff, with a life-line round his waist. 
He was confident, he saw no difficulty. In stocking-soles, 
wet to give them a better grip, he began to climb, picking 
his holds carefully, accurately, gauging distances with a 
practised eye. Haldor, tying the rope under his armpits, 
followed. 

Alone, the climb was impossible for him ; but the rope 
gave security, he knew that if he slipped Aksel would hold 
him; and Aksel, heaving on the rope, helped him up. 
He would find a secure footing on a ledge, brace himself, 
and pull; and so, in time, they reached a long platform 
nearly a yard wide, twenty feet above the shore, and Haldor 
could squat in safety while Aksel set to work. 

A long time passed. 

Suddenly there was a cry from below, and they looked 
down to see Kirstin racing over the sand, shouting and 
waving frantically. 

‘The boat !’ she called. ‘It’s gone !’ 

Aksel looked round. The beach was a narrow strip 
now, and the sea thundered upon the cliffs on either hand, 
hemming them in. 

He began to climb down, with Haldor following. They 
reached the shore, raced along it, and stared at the empty 
advancing sea. At once Aksel stripped off his jersey and 
plunged into the water. 

He swam straight out, raising himself now and again 
to look this way and that. Haldor watched him with a 
sour smile. The man of action, the inevitable hero ! 
Easy for Aksel, who never stopped to think, who had too 
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little imagination to see the dangers into which he plunged 
so recklessly. 

Let him swim, let him tire himself—he would not find 
the boat, now long ago carried far away beyond reach, 
or else dashed to pieces on the rocks. 

‘He'll never find it!’ Kirstin cried, and surprised a 
strange look on Haldor’s face. 

She had expected anxiety at least, had been prepared to 
see a dawning terror. She found instead a sardonic amuse- 
ment, as if the situation pleased him. She caught her breath 
a little, biting her lip, and her eyes widened. 

*‘Haldor !’ she cried sharply. “You—you look—what 
do you mean ?’ 

Panting, one hand on her breast, she faced him, astounded 
by the revelation of his glistening eyes. 

“You pushed the boat away !’ 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘I pushed it. I’m a coward, am I 
not? I’m afraid. I’m no good. Very well! Now we'll 
see who’s the coward ! Now we'll see who keeps his head ! 
We're trapped. We can’t escape. The sea’s all round 
us—and there’s only the cliff. I can’t climb it alone. You 
can’t climb it alone. We'll see what Aksel does !’ 

He laughed a little. He was not at all afraid. He knew 
that when the time came he could escape. With that 
certain knowledge, fear was defied. 

Aksel came back in less than fifteen minutes. He was 
exhausted and chilled, and dragged himself heavily up to 
the tiny strip of sand that remained uncovered. He regained 
his strength slowly. 

“I don’t know how the damned boat managed to get 
away !’ he gasped, and failed to see the look the others 
exchanged. He pulled himself to his feet. 
“Come on! We've got to get up that cliff.’ 
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He tied the life-line round his waist again; but Haldor 
stepped forward. 

‘T’ll go first,’ he said quietly. ‘Ill take the other rope. 
Then you can help Kirstin, until we get to the ledge up 
there.’ 

In that order they began the ascent. It was nearly impos- 
sible, and there was no hope at all of reaching the summit 
of the cliff, a thousand feet above their heads. All they 
could do was escape from the reach of the sea. 

It was slow work, aching work ; and the sea crept nearer, 
began spattering the cliff-foot, sending up gouts of cold 
spray upon them as they climbed. Haldor had no intention 
of climbing far—only high enough to ensure success. He 
steeled himself to do it, searching for the hand and foot 
holds he had used before with Aksel, and resolutely resisting 
the desire to look down. 

His chance came soon. 

Aksel was immediately below him, the ascent mere 
child’s play to him. He was impatient of Haldor’s slow- 
ness, and anxious to get Kirstin to safety without delay. 

‘Go on, man!’ he cried. ‘ You're like an old woman. 
There’s no danger.’ 

Haldor seized his opportunity. He made a pretence 


of hurrying, and, with his hands firmly gripping a spur | 
of rock, allowed both feet to slip from their hold. A | 


moment of wild scrabbling, then he let his arms straighten, 
and his feet shot downwards, his heels striking Aksel on the 
shoulders. 

The sudden terrific jar sent Aksel spinning out from the 
cliff, flung him down into the few inches of water that 
covered the boulder-strewn sand. Kirstin, saved by a hair’s 
breadth from being pulled after him, started to climb down 
again with a stifled scream, and Haldor followed. 
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Ankle deep in swirling water, they picked Aksel up. He 


was not badly injured ; but one wrist was sprained, and the 
left ankle was wrenched. He could stand only on one 
foot—and use only one hand. 

With their backs to the rock, they faced the sea that came 
up round their waists at each succeeding wave, and it seemed 
that this was to be the end. 

Aksel, his face twisted with pain, stared calmly at the sea, 
and turned to Kirstin with a wry smile. 

‘I'm sorry, my dear. You had better try to climb again. 
Haldor will help you.’ 

There was no reproach in his eyes as he looked at his friend. 
He accepted the accident without question. It was just bad 
luck. He was prepared to face the consequences. He did 
not flinch. 

Haldor appeared quite calm. He had himself perfectly 
in hand. He smiled. 

‘I’m sorry, Aksel. I could not do it. And from that 
ledge we could never pull you up.’ 

Aksel’s eyes gleamed. 

“You fool,’ he snapped. ‘Save Kirstin, can’t you? 
Leave me here.’ 

‘No.’ Haldor shook his head. ‘There is one chance. 


_I can swim round the cliff, and perhaps climb up where 
it is easier, and lower the rope down to you, and pull you 


both up from there.’ 

Crazy, it sounded ; and Aksel shook his head. 

“You couldn’t. No one could swim round the headland 
in that sea. Look at it, man!’ He stopped, to wipe his 
streaming face with his wet shirt-sleeve. He had to raise 
his voice, for the waves were round them now, hurling 
themselves against the cliff, and they had to struggle to keep 


} their feet and fend themselves off the rock. 
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‘I can do it,’ Haldor shouted confidently. ‘It’s the 
only chance. If you and Kirstin can climb up a bit——’ 

‘Take Kirstin with you. Leave me here.’ 

‘No! I stay with you, Aksel. Haldor can go alone.’ 

Her eyes flashed, her tone forbade argument. -Haldor 
shrugged his shoulders. 

Calmly, he waded away from the cliff. He had no fear. 
A few minutes to swim out beside the reef, then let himself 
be carried on the. swift current out and round the point, 
and he was safe. He was lifted off his feet on the crest 
of a wave that sent him surging back towards the cliff, 
but he struck out strongly, and tried to get his line, to avoid 
the sunken rocks against which he might be dashed. 

Kirstin, taking the thin brown life-line, edged along the 
cliff towards the point, helping Aksel to hobble beside her. 
Then, when she could go no farther round, she reached 
for a crevice and pulled herself up out of the water. By the 
time she had reached a foot-wide ledge, where she could 
brace herself and find a spur of rock round which to lash 
the line, Aksel was fighting to keep his feet, each wave 
sweeping over him. She called, and he tied the life-line 
round his waist and signed to her. 

She pulled on it, and, a few inches at a time, he began the 
ascent, until at last he was beside her, safe from the sea. It 
meant hours of exposure and danger ; but their spirits were 
strong, they would not give in or admit defeat, they would 
cling there hour after hour until the ebbing tide exposed the 
shelf of rock and showed them the route to Gusvik and safety. 

But long before that Haldor would have rescued them, 
and the legend of his cowardice would have died. If, at the 
last moment, when Kirstin was safe and he was hauling 
Aksel to safety, the line slipped, or frayed and parted, and 
Aksel fell back, who would dream of blaming him ? 
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He swam with the strong breast-stroke of the Faroes, 
lifting his body almost to the waist out of the water at each 
thrust of his arms, so that he could take his breath even 
among the steep broken waves. He felt himself, at length, 
caught in the grip of the current, and, turning on his back, 
he allowed himself to be borne by it out past the point. 
It swept him on, in towards the cliffs, until the break in the 
sheer face showed up, until he saw his haven, and the stair- 
way leading up, leading to the place from which he could 
lower his rope to the others who waited. 

He smiled a little, preparing to.swim again, to hasten his 
landing. 

The current was swifter than he had remembered. It 
carried him near, until he could distinguish the breakers 
smashing upon the tiny stretch of sand, until he could see 
into the sounding ocean caverns that yawned under the cliff. 

The caverns receded. 

He began to strike out towards the shore. The shore 
receded. Steadily it retreated from him, and now he was 
facing sheer cliff again, now he was well past the haven. 

He fought furiously. He put every ounce of his strength 
into each stroke of hands and feet. But he knew it was 
useless. The current that, a few days ago, had landed him 
high and dry in the tiny cove_ was setting now parallel 
with the shore and, in a few minutes more, out to sea. 

He understood; and at once his brain went numb, his 
gorge rose, choking him, his limbs threshed uselessly. 

He went with the current, because his strength could not 
combat it, because the tide of panic had gripped him too 
—straight out to sea, straight out into the interminable 
wastes of the North Atlantic. And then he was beyond fear. 


Hours later, when Aksel and Kirstin made their painful 
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way down to the beach, and along the beach to the shelf 
that the tide had uncovered, they turned to look out to sea. 
‘So,’ Aksel said, with a heavy sigh. ‘We were wrong. 
Haldor was not afraid.’ 
‘No,’ Kirstin assented gravely. ‘He was not afraid.’ 


IN A RAILWAY WAITING ROOM. 


They sit and rise and come and go, 
Like human tides they ebb and flow ; 


Silent they sit, each in his place, 
With patient, bored or anxious face ; 


Their thoughts to regions far and strange 
Across a lifetime’s memories range ; 


Their bodies touch and yet their souls 
Are far asunder as the poles ; 


Each in his own dark world is pent, 
Each on his own concerns intent ; 


A restless, ever-changing stream, 
Like phantom figures in a dream ; 


And whence they came and where they go 


We know not, nor shall ever know. 


DAVID B. CUNNINGHAM. 




















THE ROAD TO CHINA. 
BY C. C. VYVYAN. 


In the autumn of 19— I rented, for twelve months, a small 
unfurnished house in Polurrian. After three years of 
travel, with never a day for dreaming, rest and meditation, 
I sought only a place where nothing ever happened, with 
people accustomed to monotony. 

‘Polurrian,’ a friend assured me, ‘is the very nook for 
you, a little whitewashed cove unruffled by world tidings, 
sufficient to itself, where everyone is just as sleepy as his 
grandfather.’ 

In the first ten weeks I had perhaps as many as three callers 
One day followed another without new thoughts or new 
adventures, and it really seemed as if this were the long- 
sought haven. It was Christmas Eve and I was dreaming 
over a fire of driftwood, watching the blue flame. 

‘A gentleman to see you, miss,’ said Kezia, opening the 
door like a whirlwind, and a very angry whirlwind, the 
gentleman in question having interrupted her preparations 
for supper; moreover, she did not consider it ‘ fitty’ for 
anyone to call after the shutters had been closed and the key 
turned in the front-door lock. I rose slowly from the deep 
armchair, but I had turned my head quickly before standing 
upright, for the eye is ever more swift than the body, 
hastening in advance to warn of danger or to signal the 
impact of beauty. 

A little hunchback stood just inside the door which had 
been slammed by that retreating whirlwind. His eyes 
were restless, like the eyes of a hunted animal. 
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‘ My sister said,’ he began, without any form of greeting, 
‘she said to me only yesterday that very likely you would 
be so kind-——’ 

‘ Of course, of course,’ I declared impulsively. “Do come 
in. And if there is anything at all I can—— 

‘The North-West,’ he ventured, ‘ it is a book on Mount 
St. Elias, I have been searching for years and years.’ 

“Let me see,’ I said, more to myself than to him, ‘ where 
exactly is Mount St. Elias 2’ 

* Ah !’ and his voice had risen from a deprecating murmur 
to a crescendo of disappointment, ‘I thought you were 
there once, my sister said you had been everywhere.’ 

‘I remember, of course,’ I said, racking my brains and 
playing for time, because all my world was now become but 
a feverish desire to make up for his disappointment, ‘ the 
highest point in all the north of —’ 

“You have forgotten Mount Mckinley,’ he said with 
the utmost gravity. 

So breathless had been our interchange of words that we 
were both yet standing in the middle of the room, but our 
very lack of introduction or of previous acquaintance had 
promoted, I felt, a curious sense of intimacy. 

‘Do sit down and tell me more—more about Mount 
Mckinley,’ I said, ‘ and then we will have a look around my 
books.’ 

‘My sister told me,’ he began, and his eyes were starting 
towards every corner of the room in turn, until they finally 
looked down on the floor, and now I could see they were not 
the eyes of a hunted animal ; rather he was like a man seeking 
escape from a vast and lonely space, eager to embrace all 
horizons that barred him from their secrets. He went on, 
never looking up again, hesitating a little before each phrase. 
‘She understood that you were a great traveller—and so I 
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thought—as I am one who lives in a sense for travel—I 
ventured——’ 

“Yes, yes,’ I reassured him, ‘ it’s a freemasonry, of course, 
between all who love travel, but I’m afraid I have not very 
many books—I only hope you won’t be disappointed. Is 
it the Arctic that—’ I found myself imitating his own 
hesitation of speech— that calls you 2’ 

“It’s just that,’ he replied. ‘It has never ceased from 
calling. You see there is nothing to bewilder you up there, 
only water and sky and pointed reflection of each fir-tree. 
And the size of that country ! It is more peaceful than any 
in the world, hundreds and hundreds of miles and all the 
same, and really leading nowhere in particular, so that you 
can rest in it and not be pressing on. You can lose yourself 
and find yourself at the same time as it were. Now the 
Tropics, they are no help at all, you are giddy at once, it is 
all broken up and fermenting, even the vegetable world is 
like a living ant-heap ; there is no rest, not for a moment, 
you can hear things growing. The competition is terrific, 
rank they all are, all the forms of life, pushing, jostling, 
climbing over each other without any manners, all horribly 
intertwined. It is cruel there, each one for himself, with 
never any give and take. Give me the Arctic skies and the 
Arctic silence and the laugh of a loon on some water that 
never has been rippled. They say you can hear that silence 
crackle and then begin again. Pardon me,’ he said, looking 
up for a moment, ‘ for talking so loudly, but you spoke to 
me about the Arctic calling and I knew at once that you 
understood.’ 

I was silent, ashamed at the magic of a chance-flung 
phrase. And then I was silent following him in spirit, 
hearing the laugh of that loon on the water that never had 
been rippled, watching, in that unrecorded union of sky 
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and water, the pointed fir-trees looking down upon their 
own reflections. Presently I said in a low voice, and really 
half-ashamed of the confession : 

“I haven’t ever been up there among the loons and fir- 
trees, but I think I heard that silence once, from a mountain 
overlooking the Great Barrier Reef.’ 

“Very true,’ he said. ‘It would be there, of course. 
Waiting for you. That is the real Australia. But it seems 
there as if the world is not finished enough for voices, even 
the trees are unfinished, ragged leaves against the lemon 
sunset, ragged bark hanging from every tree, and the reefs 
and islands, oh ! more ragged than islands ever were, like 
black teeth in their turquoise sea. But in that North country 
of yours and mine, the cold country, you would feel the 
silence of something with a big secret, too big to be told.’ 

He nodded quietly to himself, keeping his eyes on the floor. 

* And that is a very different silence,’ he went on. ‘ Of 
course there are other places you may find it. High up in 
those mountains where stones throw back the heat in waves 
of air all trembling. There are rocks where only prickly 
things will grow and the sunshine is cruel and very hard, 
un-moody, all glaring and level, it is as if you had no eyelids 
and it hurts, the sunlight does, and the eagle soars up there 
like a speck in the blue which is ever so far away, because 
that sky has no friendly feeling for the earth, there are 
never any clouds to come down in rain ; it is uninterested, 
a cruel sky with never a smudge on the blue. And old 
buildings grown into those rocks so that you can hardly 
tell the difference, it is just as if the mountain had swallowed 
up men’s work. “ You're only a scratch on my surface,” 
the mountain says, “and I don’t much care, no one can 
see you a mile away, you can stay where you are.” And 
old, old monks dreaming away in that mountain castle 
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which is really just a chip out of ages gone long ago, a chip 
that time has left lying about because it doesn’t really matter. 
And anyway that old building could have no hope of its 
own, for the sunlight is severe, and the blue heaven so very 
severe with no kindness. There is cruelty and a long memory 
and not much hope in the silence up there. That is Spain,’ 
he said, looking up suddenly from the floor as if he were a 
crystal-gazer who had seen much and now might tell his 
vision. 

‘ But not in Polurrian,’ he added in a low, hoarse voice, 
leaning towards me. ‘ You needn’t come here for silence, 
there is clacking of tongues all day, every day, that is why 
I only go out in the evenings as a rule. It is better so in 
many ways. You see you never can hear your own thoughts 
unless there is silence, and then one fine day you might lose 
a really precious one in the bustle. So it’s really not worth 
risking, is it 2 For one is bound to preserve them ; thoughts 
are for preserving, aren’t they: There’s nothing else to 
preserve after all, when you come to think everything out.’ 

He paused and I did not dare, at first, to continue or to 
change the conversation, lest he should be at that very 
moment listening for one of those thoughts that could only 
be caught and imprisoned in a silence ; but when the pause 
had become embarrassing, I asked him : 

‘Are you going back to the North again?’ 

He looked at me with a sudden expression of craftiness 
and secrecy, but it only passed across his features like a cloud 
and then he smiled. 

‘Why, no,’ he answered ; ‘to tell you the truth I never 
have seen any of those countries, or not what you might 
call seeing. Travelling has never been my lot ; it is a little 
difficult with my infirmity, you see, but the call may come 
any time and I must prepare myself. But of course I know 
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all those countries, oh yes, we understand each other just 
like friends, and they are all waiting for me. Some day. 
In fact I am particularly busy just now, preparing myself 
in every way. There is a language, a secret kind of language 
between us, and then their spirits are so much more alive 
than any you will find among people who walk about the 
earth. Don’t you notice that men and women have very 
faded spirits, or hasn’t that ever struck you: Not clear 
cut, you know, you can’t really recognise them, they go 
about the world all blurred and shaky, spilling over into 
different shapes, one day round and another day square, or 
it may be shining clear like a mirror one time and all dull 
and mottled another time when you go to look at your 
own reflection in them. But the countries never fail you. 
They have their faces and their own voices too and you 
can always recognise them calling, and then they have a 
waiting habit of life, not rushing forward to change them- 
selves ; so that really you can count on them better than on 
old friends. But there’s everybody must search for his own 
special country, it’s waiting for him somewhere. I’m bound 
to confess——’ 

At this point he hitched his chair a little nearer to the fire 
and leaned forward confidentially, spreading out his hands 
to the blaze, and his hands were white and small like those 
of a woman, but they had a seeking gesture, as if they were 
ready to take hold like a bird’s claw. 

‘Yes, I’m bound to confess I made a mistake once. I 
thought it was the desert. But do you know what taught 
me my mistake ?’ 

His voice sank to a mysterious whisper and he looked 
behind him apprehensively. 

“It was the camels.’ . 
So sinister was the emphasis that he threw into this word, 
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it seemed as if the beasts were threatening him in some way 
then and there. 

‘They have cruel lips, yes, cruel, sneering lips, and only 
a coward sneers, but that they never knew, so they went on 
sneering. And now I know, and there is no mistaking 
again once you know. Your own country; it is a place 
where you can go free without looking over your shoulder ; 
it is a place that calls you all the time but not with a battle 
kind of cry, it is more like the wind’s whisper when it is 
just dying away in the high leaves of the forest, very soft 
and yet so loud it fills all that bit of the world and you don’t 
need to watch for anything else. You are safe there from 
interference, so that you can stand and look at yourself and 
then go ahead again, and you can wander all your days 
there and never meet a soul and never be unhappy nor 
lonely. There’s only one thing else that calls me, some- 
times, just once in a way, and that’s the road to China. 
Now tell me, did you ever take the road to China ?’ 

It seemed this time as if he really expected an answer, 
and I could find nothing in the world to say, for that phrase, 
“the road to China,’ had mesmerised all thought ; I could 
see no details of the sea-route nor the overland, nor follow 
the windings of his imagination. Only, ringing in my 
ears like a great sound that obliterated sense, there was that 
refrain: ‘the road to China’; ‘the road to China.’ I 
got up nervously and went to the bookshelf by the door. 

‘I wonder if you’ve ever read this thing,’ I said, taking 
out a pale green volume. ‘ About the Road. Of course 
you will not find your loon, nor the Arctic firs, it is mostly 
European if I remember rightly, but the very spirit of the 
traveller comes back to you.’ 

I turned over the leaves, refreshing memory. He came 
and stood beside me and in another moment the four walls 
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of the little room had closed around us, and the road to 
China was remote as the light that never was on land or 
sea, and we were just two ordinary stay-at-home people, 
taking books from shelves and putting them in again. 
When at last he had chosen several volumes I reminded him 
of his first request. 

‘Now what about Mount St. Elias? I have over here, 
in this upper shelf, a history of the early——’ 

He interrupted me. 

‘Thank you,’ he said, with a finality where politeness 
was mingled with a quite desperate air of resolution, ‘I 
really have no use for mountains. They are—well, to put 
it quite simply—they are too high for me. Pride was 
always their besetting sin, no doubt you are aware of that, 
and it is really better to leave them to themselves. I don’t 
say it is kinder to leave them, but wiser, yes, distinctly 
wiser on the whole. And now I must be going home, for 
the stars will wait on no man. They really are not used to 
waiting,’ he added with a chuckle, ‘ and indeed why should 
they be?’ 

He did not shake hands, but gave a low bow, then he tucked 
the books that he had borrowed beneath one arm, took up 
his hat and went out to the impatient stars. 

I settled down again in the depths of my chair, bewildered. 
Always it has been my wont to study the goal rather than 
the arrow speeding thither, and thus it was that while I 
hardly thought at all of the unexpected visitor, my mind 
was a kaleidoscope of the pictures that he had raised. I 
heard the cry of the loon again and saw the Tropic sun go 
swiftly down behind those ragged trees and watched the 
eagle soar towards that unrelenting blue where no cloudlet 
ever drifted overhead. And then the door was opened 
and Kezia’s head came half-way round the corner. 
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“Has he gone home safe, miss? Tis gone half-past 
seven by the church and supper done to a frazzle. You 
never gave me no orders, miss, so I let him in, but if I was 
you I should say “ Not at home to-day,” if he comes another 
hevening.’ 

Kezia only pursed her lips mysteriously when I asked for 
information about my visitor, but at last her love of secrecy 
was overcome by her love of imparting some new thing to 
any willing listener. 

* Dedden ’ee ever hear tell, miss, how he was putt away 2?” 

“Putt away?’ I enquired. ‘What is that?’ 

“Why, putt away up to Pendower asylum. Rovin’ he 
was, and some do say as how ’twas a straight jackutt and all. 
Oh ! you never know with them kind, times he’s so quiet 
as a lamb, and that was years and years agone and we don’t 
say much about it, but folks caan’t help having eyes in their 
heads and memory too, and all I sez, miss, if he’s a-going to 
keep on coming after dark I’d say “ Not at home to-day” 
to un if I was you.’ 

Whereupon she flounced out to dish up the frazzled 
supper, leaving me alone with my thoughts which, for the 
rest of the evening, went to and fro upon the road to China. 
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One of our younger writers to whom the term “ modernist’ 
may be justifiably applied has been holding forth in public on 
the purposes and the material of poetry. The old themes that 
have engaged the minds and stirred the hearts of all the great 
poets throughout all history are, we are given to believe, 
finished, caput in fact: nothing now is deserving of the 
attention of poets but politics—so this writer says. And 
furthermore, as no one, he adds, reads poetry to-day, all 
true poets must necessarily be revolutionaries, inspired by 
their bitter realisation of neglect and the world’s wrongs. 
Now it is surely beyond argument that though a few, a 
very few, pieces of poetry on political subjects have survived 
their own generation by reason of their poetic power and in 
spite of their subjects, yet in general nothing on earth is 
more ephemeral than politics and nothing more arid than 
old political controversy—let anyone who doubts or denies 
this try and find stimulation in an old speech, say, on the 
Reform Bill of 1832. And secondly—apart from a satire or 
two—was anything great ever yet in the history of literature 
written in a spirit of bitterness engendered by a personal 
grievance ? Our young writer’s remarks are as strange a 
blend of ignorance and absurdity as can well be devised : 
they at any rate show why members of his little coterie are 
engaged at present in writing rubbish, and writing it with 
verve and enjoyment. A good many years ago now, a 
painter, distinguished in his day, explained the principles of 
his art : “ What the public want,’ he cried, ‘ is “ monkey ” ! 
Give ’em “ monkey” ’ ! He gave them ‘ monkey’ and his 
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pictures are now recognised to be what they always in fact 
were—namely, junk. 
& * & 

It was a Yorkshireman who told me an anecdote the other 
day that has the pleasing effect of a double-barrelled gun. 
When James I came to the throne he was distressed to observe 
so many of his new English subjects without shoes, and 
accordingly gave directions that 5,000 brogues should be 
sent from Glasgow for their benefit. His speech, however, 
was notoriously indistinct and the order was misinterpreted. 
“Of course,’ went on my friend, ‘it was easy enough to 
find 5,000 rogues in Glasgow: they were rounded up at 
once and despatched south. They got as far as Yorkshire, 
and there they have remained ever since.’ 

+ * - 

Even in days when an abundance of reviews and an ex- 
travagance of advertisements make it possible for many to 
have an inaccurate but positive knowledge of far more books 
than they read, one can occasionally come to rest on an oasis 
of happy ignorance. Ata recent party a number of men and 
women were interestingly disagreeing about the latest book 
by Mr. Aldous Huxley : said a perplexed soldier, sotto voce, 
to his neighbour, ‘ what is a huxley:’ This cannot, of 
course, compare with the historic ‘ what are Keats 2’ but it 
is nevertheless undeniably refreshing. 

* . & 

When is a uniform not a uniform? With the advent of 
the Public Order Bill, interest in this question transferred 
itself from Whitechapel to Westminster and is no longer 
debated ; but it at any rate gave rise to one subsidiary 
enjoyment. How we all laughed when Mr. Winston 
Churchill, years ago, substituted ‘ terminological inexacti- 
tude’ for ‘ thumping lie.’ Now The Times has humorously 
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coined the delightful phrase, ‘ interdoctrinal haberdashery.’ 
It was, I have always understood, an Alderman of the City 
of London who proposed that it would be more appropriate to 
have in lieu of the epitaph for a famous statesman, ‘ He 
died poor,’ the more sonorous ‘He expired in indigent 
circumstances’ : the suggestion would make a strong appeal 
to a humble friend of mine who stated with a slight shrug 
that a relative of his ‘ had married into the titular elegancies,’ 
and, in another connection, contritely offered his ‘ apolo- 
getical conventionalities.’ Words, words, words! Is the 
well of English undefiled 2 Many are its uses and more are 
its delights. 
. * a 

There was a time, not so very long ago, though before the 
War and its destructions, when a poet could cry out with 
the approbation of the world that ‘ Life is real, Life is earnest’ ; 
so converse a creed is now expressed and applauded that 
perhaps a note of dissent may not be out of place : 


‘ Life, to be sure, is nothing much to lose,’ 

So wrote the vaunted singer of this age 

Of disillusion, scornful of the strength, 

The beauty, and the passion of Man’s mind, 
Distrustful of Man’s heart, in bitterness 
Austerely dwelling. Better it were to be 

A voiceless spirit, worshipper of Pan, 

The jocund sun, birds’ song, and sweep of cloud, 
All, all the myriad ecstasies of Earth 

In a green forest, under the night sky, 

Or in the hubbub of the haunts of men, 
Unvaunted, inarticulate, serene, 

Holding dominion over one’s own soul 

And wearing as a tribute to renown 
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A simple happiness, a warmth of love, 
Better to be a child of artless song 
Begot of trifles, hopes, and transient dreams, 
The whole, wide heaven of the possible, 
Than it were to weave the music of the spheres 
To the desperations of acridity. 
. + 7 
“What made you take to this 2’ asked the sympathetic old 
lady of the tramp. ‘Well, mum,’ he replied, ‘ you see, I 
was too light for heavy work and too heavy for light work.’ 


There are few of us who at times have not felt the same. 
* * * 


During the distressful middle of December when the 
British Empire seemed, for a few tense days, to be in un- 
precedented danger, there was naturally much talk of the 
Crown and the Cabinet, much uncertainty amongst many, 
not merely as to what was so mysteriously happening, but 
also as to the respective degrees of responsibility which were 
being, or of right and duty should be, borne. ‘ As far as the 
secret and changing nature of the subject permits, the book 
is up to date ’—so runs the last sentence of the précis upon 
the jacket of Dr. W. Ivor Jennings’s Cabinet Government 
(Cambridge University Press, 21s. n.) and the secret and 
changing nature of the subject was never better illustrated 
than in December. Yet the book, though to the many 
subsequent editions that it will probably enjoy there will be 
added some reference to the singular event of a Monarch’s 
abdication, contains nothing in its closely documented and 
authoritative pages that will call for revision. Here is an 
admirable, scholarly account of our system of government as 
it has come now to exist, and it is scholarship dispensed with- 
out that heaviness which is sometimes erroneously held 
to be an essential concomitant ; witness, for instance, this 
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comment on Lord Curzon’s defence of the practice of pur- 
chasing titles and honours. ‘So, a man who has no valour, 
courage, genius, talents, energy, enterprise, or power of 
invention, ought to be ennobled if he has money and gives 
enough of it away,’ or the final two sentences of the book, 
referring to Cromwell’s statement that when he forcibly 
dissolved the Long Parliament ‘not a dog barked ’—Dr. 
Jennings ends, ‘ It is, in short, a good system because it rests 
upon Parliament and, through Parliament, upon the willing 
consent of those who are governed. The dogs bark in 
Parliament ; if there were no Parliament, they might bite.’ 
~ . * 

The right time to bring out a book is a problem that 
continually vexes both author and publisher. ‘ Publish your 
book in the early autumn when everyone is beginning to 
think of long, quiet evenings by the fireside and when there 
is a sufficiently long interval before Christmas for it to 
become enough known for friends to want it for a present’ 
—that is, no doubt, excellent advice and so excellent that such 
numbers follow it as to maké the book but one of many 
thousands. Pearl Buck at least has disregarded it, but then 
she has a reputation deservedly established which entitles her 
to publish when she pleases : she will be read at any date. 
In Fighting Angel (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), just issued, she completes 
the picture painted in The Exile: that was of Carie ; this is 
of Carie’s husband, Andrew. Perhaps men are seldom as 
attractive as women ; certainly the harshly fanatical Andrew 
cannot compare with the charming Carie, nor will his story 
really bear this retelling, and the new book suffers accordingly, 
but its Chinese scenes will ensure its popularity. 

* * ~ 

On another page an American critic of high authority 

makes a careful study of our eminent women novelists, the 
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prevalence of whom is a curious phenomenon of the times. 
With half a dozen exceptions—Hugh Walpole is probably the 
most notable—almost all our best novelists are women: I 
have just commented on the latest work of one, and here is 
another also coming ‘before the swallow dares ’—namely, 
Margaret Irwin whose third historical novel is newly pub- 
lished. The Stranger Prince (Chatto & Windus, 8s. 6d. n.) 
is perhaps hardly the equal of either Royal Flush or The 
Proud Servant and its use of definitely modern language 
is just a trifle disconcerting, but it is none the less vivid 
and unusually capable story of Prince Rupert of the Rhine. 
We men must look to our laurels. 
* * * 

And, finally, one other, also a woman’s, but one of more 
than a hundred years ago. The Oxford University Press 
has just issued the Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats 
1820-1824 (10s. 6d. n.) and, in spite of the high price asked 
for so small a book and the many easily avoidable slips and 
misstatements in its editing, every real lover of Keats will 
wisli to possess a copy. Such lovers have long known that 
the world’s first estimate of Fanny Brawne was seriously 
unjust, that for all her youth and literary inexperience she 
placed a due value upon the young genius who, if Fate had 
not willed otherwise, would have been her husband: all 
may now have proof of her sorrow and her regard. 
These letters will necessarily have a special interest for 
readers of CoRNHILL, who will recollect the two remarkable 
articles (October, 1935, and February, 1936) in which 
Marie Adami threw so much entirely fresh light upon the 
life of Fanny Keats and her unswerving devotion to her 
great brother : these letters are yet another chapter in the 
beautiful story, and for their publication we must all be 


grateful. 
G. 
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‘for no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn 
Nor — nor solitary thorn :’ 


3° after calve cu;’ 
. ‘But were apt confessional for 
Taught by his summer spent, his autumn gone,’ 
.°O your pity give my heart, 
One corner of your breast,’ 
. ‘That with music loud and _ 
I would build that dome in air,’ 
‘I have heard the call 
to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ;’ 
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